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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_»p—— 


ARLIAMENT will meet for despatch of business on T uesday, 
the 7th of February. The Session will, we believe, be 
opened by the Queen in person. 


Late on this day week came the news of the surrender of 
Savannah to General Sherman, which took place on the 21st of 
December, General Hardee having evacuated the city and escaped 
with the garrison of 15,000 men across the Savannah River into 
South Carolina during the previous night. General Sherman in 
his despatch makes it a ‘* Christmas present” to his Government, 
but the nation having, like little boys, not only discounted the 
gift, but hoped for better, grieved much more over the garrison 
which escaped than rejoiced over the city which surrendered, in 
spite of the capture of large stores of ammunition and some 30,000 
bales of cotton, which may, however, prove to be foreign pro- 
perty. It does not appear that either General Sherman or 
Admiral Dahlgren were in fault in not preventing the escape of 
the garrison. 





The Wilmington expedition was a great failure. Admiral Porter's 
armada” commenced the attack on the morning of the 24th 
December by the explosion of a powder ship, the Louisiana, contain- 
ing 210 tons of gunpowder, beneath Fort Fisher, which commands 
the principal entrance to Cape Fear River. She was rigged as a 
blockade-runner, and mistaken for one by the garrison of Fort 
Fisher, who made the blockale-running signals to her. The ship 
was successfully exploded at about an hour after midnight. The 
fleet went out, it is said, twelve miles to sea to avoid the 
shock, which was, however, very slight, and did not injure Fort 
Fisher at all, though the illumination was brilliant. Probably the 
gunpowder was bad, or else the explosive force took effect more 
outwards than inland, these great forces seldom travelling with 
anything like equal effect in all directions. In Benares, some twelve 
years ago, the explosion of a vastly smaller quantity of gunpowder, 
about twenty tons, if we remember rightly, literally pulverize] a 
large piece of the granite ghaut of immense solidity, but the build- 
ings of the town were little injured. Admiral Porter bombarded 
the fort during the day, but the transports with the troops did not 
arrive till evening. On Christmas Day General Butler, who com- 
manded the troops, seat General Weitzel on shore, under the pro- 
tection of the guns of the fleet, with about 3,000 men ; but General 
Weitzel and General Butler agreed that nothing could be 
done without a regular siege, to the great chagrin of Admiral 
Porter, and re-embarked their troops. ‘The failure is attributed in 
the North to General Butler, whdse purely military plans,—despite 
the success of the naval expedition he advised and accompanied 
against New Orleans,—have never been successful. He is a states- 
man with unfortunate military aspirations. 


The Moniteur of the 10th inst, contains M. Fould’s report on 
the French budget in exrtenss. We have read it repeatedly with 
anxious attention, and have not the faintest idea of what it means, 
or how M. Fould reconci’es his figures, or in what way he arrives 
at the equilibrium which he says the accounts of 1864 will show. 
He writes about the budget of 1863, which is or ought to bea 
subject only for the historian, the budget of 1865, which is entirely 
prophetical, and the budget of 1864, which is his proper business, 
all at once, says the non-receipt of moneys anticipated is not a 
deficit, and only hopes that the “ eventuality of a supplementary 
budget” for Algerine expenses may not occur. According to himself, 








1863 showed a less deficit by 600,000/. than was expected, 1864 
will show none, and in 1865 there will, ii nothing happens, be a 
surplus, but he proves none of these things. Ie may be all right, 
but the general deduction from his report is that there was a deficit 
of 1,120,0002. in 1863, that there will be one for 1864 equal to 
the menaced supplementary budget for Algeria, and that in 1865 
there will happen whatever God and the Emperor please. ‘That is 
satisfactory, may be, but it is in no sense an account. The blank 
fact, according to the Times, is that in 1864 the expenditure was 
89,800,0001., and the receipts 84,400,000/., the difference being 
made up by an increase of 5,366,0001., to be made up by payment 
from Mexico and other dubious sources, which is probably an 
approximation to the truth. 


The news from New Zealand is that Sir George Grey has 
requested his Ministers to remain, but has declined their advice. 
They insisted therefore on his summoning the Assembly, which 
he consented to do,—for the 21st November,—but in the mean- 
time tried to checkmate the Assembly by a proclamation to the 
Maories, which was intended to defeat the plan for a cordon of 
military stations round the native districts. In it he promises a 
free pardon to all who come in before the 10th December, on con- 
dition of taking the oati of allegiance and making cession of such 
lands ag may in each case be fixed by himself and the Lieutenant- 
General. Of course he intends (as after the recent victory 
at Tauranga) to take a merely nominal quantity of land, 
and the Ministers who just a year ago urged Sir Georgo 
Grey to offer an amnesty after the defeat at Rangariri, but could 
not then persuade the Governor to do so, are of course much 
disgugted with his present display of weak independence. A worse 
momeéht could not have been chosen. ‘The 200 escaped prisoners 
are encamped in their pah on the top of the mountain at Matakona. 
William Thompson is refusing to permit the military road at 
‘Tauranga to proceed. The Taranaki tribes are actively bellige- 
rent, but the Taranaki campaign is countermanded by Sir George 
Grey in the hope of peace. Of course the Maories will interpret 
the proclamation as a confe-sion of weakness, and so it is—of 
the weakness of Sir George Grey. The best thing the Assembly 
can do is to ask unanimously for the recall of the worst Governor 
the colony has ever had. 


The French Council of Commerce has recommended the aboli- 
tion of the French Navigation Laws, advising that foreign and 
native ships should be placed on the same footing, that materials 
for shipbuilding should be exempt from duty, that tonnage duty 
on foreign ships should be abolished, and that all differential duties 
should be reduced til] in six years they disappear. It is believed 
that the Government will adopt these proposals, perhaps also lighten 
materially the ‘‘ inscription maritime,” which now stops the in- 
habitant of the seaboard from attempting to become a sailor. 


Mr. Forster, member for !jradford, made his annual speech to 
his constituents on ‘Tuesday. After expressing his conviction, 
derived from his recent efforts to make the Foreign Office attend 
to commercial interests, that the country does not yet know its 
obligati 1s to Mr. Cobden for the French Treaty, and advocating 
non intervention in terms we have criticized elsewhere, Mr. Forster 
proceeled to argue on the necessity of doing justice to Ireland 
and to defend his views upou Reform. As to Ireland, he held that 
the land laws of the island fill Lrish estates with impoverished 
tenants, and that the Irish establishment is ‘‘a sigu of conquest, a 
memorial of oppression, aud a legacy of injustice.” As to Reform, 
he should vote for Mr. Baines’s Bill, believing that the workmen 
were only united because they were sensible of a common exclusion, 
and that once admitted they would divide as much as “ the middle 
and upper classes.” Just somuch, which is on class questions not at 
all. Poll the House of Peers on primogeniture, or the House of 

Yommons on the right of labour, as being capital, to a share in 
profits as well as wages, or the whole middle class on the right of 
the servant to give his master a ‘ discharge note,” without which 
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nobody shall serve him, an] see what the response will be. We 
should have thought Mr. Forster's game-law experience would 
have enlightened him as to the probability of class divisions 
The country gentlemen are at least as cultivated as the workmen, 
and we would not trust them if unchecked not to make poaching 
sacrilege, as the first William of Prussia wanted to make deser- 


tion. 


Marshal Narvaez has introduced a Bill into the Cortes abolish- 
ing the Act which declares St. Domingo an integral part of the 
Spanish Monarchy. It is a very frank Bill, the preamble declaring 
that Spain was deluded as to the wish of the inhabitants, and that 
the resistance is universal. It is not so certain that this apology is 
altogether false. Nations are very ready to believe that other 
nations want them on their necks, and the idea we think very 
absurd when reported from St. Domingo strikes us as very natural 
when reported from Oude. Anyhow the Dominicans have beaten 
Spain,—a new proof of the incapacity of negroes and mulattoes for 
freedom and self-government. 





The Times has published this week two or three paragraphs on 
a subject a good deal more important than most political questions. 
It appears that there are people in England,—notably Messrs. 
James Gordon and Co., of 11 Orange court, Liverpool, and the 
South American Beef Company, 113 Cheapside,—who offer good 
beef without bone at 3d. per pound, ‘he beef is jerked beef, 
strips cut from the best parts of South American oxen, and dried 
in the sun. It wants three hours’ steeping, but when that is done 
it is just as good beef as if just purchased off a stall, and a great 
deal better than the carrion sold by a good many persons in Lon- 
don under the name of cheap beef. Nobody cau tell the blessing 
cheap and good meat would be to the people, who seem likely, at 
present prices, to be compelled to abandon it altogether ; but the 
Company should either sell it in smaller pireels, or say who does. 
Poor folk do not want and cannot buy 112 lbs. at a time. | If the 
price can beept at that figure and the supply is unlimited, jerked 
beef would change the average weight the population of 
England. 

The new Electoral Law in the colony of Victoria gives votes to 
all women who pay municipal rates, and at the last election they 
availed themselves of their new power. It is reported that they 
voted ‘ very well,” favoured ‘* educated candidates ;” as might have 
been expected, women being born aristocrats ; ‘gave plumpers,” 
which was natural, as they could no more admire two candidates 
than two curates at once; and ‘despised the ballot,” which was 
inevitable, as they never show cowardice except in presence of a 
noisy danger. A woman would no more shrink from voting for 
an unpopular man than from attending him in the small-pox, 
though she probably would not pass an angry turkey to reach 
either polling booth or sick bed. It is to be observed that the 
female voters in Melbourne are all either widows or spinsters, wives 


of 


not paying municipal rates. 


The Board of Trade of Detroit, Michigan, recently ordered a 
committee to report on the proposal to abolish the reciprocity 
treaty with Canada. ‘They did so, and people who believe that 
no American can understand free trade should read their report, as 
clever a statement of free-trade ideas as even Mr. Cobden could 
desire. The opponents of the treaty say Canada has raised her 
tariff, but, retort the committee, so have we, and our commercial 
treaties are not thereby abolished. But Canada and Great Britain 
have shown us no sympathy? ‘This is not a question of likes and 
dislikes, but of trade and commerce. There is too much compe- 
tition in timber and coal? No—there is not, but for Canada a 
few great capitalists would have both trades in their own hands. 
Too many breadstuffs come in? Well, they bring profit. ‘The 
treaty injures American “ transportation interests?” ‘There is not 
half enough means of transport. Each of these plump denials 
is supported by unanswerable figures, the committee finally 
remarking that to punish enemies by crippling trade is Japanese 
policy. Mr. Seward should get Mr. Duncan Stewart, draughtsman 
of this report, to write his despatches. ‘They might be as silly as 
before, but they would be readable. 





General Hood has apparently effected the retreat of his beaten 
and diminished force across the Tennessee, about eight miles above 
Florence, where the shoals prevent the Federal gunboats from 
barring the passage. Probably about half his army will thus escape. 
There is a good story told of some negroes in General ‘lhomas's 
army just before the battle of Nashville :—‘* During the skirmish 
in the little reconnaissance made by General Steadman on our left, 
a couple of soldiers of the coloured brigade came upon three rebels 





——. 
whose guns were unloaded, and demanded their surrender. One 
of the Johnnies indignantly refused to surrender to a ‘dg 
nigger.’ ‘ Berry sorry, massa,’ said Sambo, bringing his piece to q 
‘ready’; ‘but we’s in a great hurry, and hain't got no time to 
send for a white man.’ The man surrendered when he heard the 
click of the gun, and was brought in erying, and protesting that his 
father would kill him if he heard of his surrendering to a negro, 
‘The incident is more or less directly typical of the fate of the South, 
Whether they succeed by arming and emancipating the slaves or 
submit to be beaten, they will in either case have surrendered to 
the race which they sought greater freedom to despise and oppress. 


The Richmond Whig of December 20 had a most minute cal- 
culation of the resources of the South in white men, and showed 
to its own satisfaction on paper that the South has still 692,795 
fighting white men, and that its army in the field should consist of 
461,864 white men at least. It is pleasant to know on paper toa 
man exactly what number the President ought to have, and the 
Richmond editor must have felt great satisfaction in numbering up 
the last four of that large number. Unfortunately, however, his 
inference is bad, for after getting at the number of males of the 
right age in his own way, he deducts only 10 per cent. for “ dis- 
ability and other causes,” which must be vastly under the mark, 
The most gigantic effort ever made in Europe was made by France 
under the Convention, when she put about one twenty-fifth of her 
population under arms. This calculation makes the number avail- 
able about one-sixth of the Confederate people. But we are not 
left to conjecture. Governor Brown, of Georgia, in a letter dated 
December 9, states that Georgia has been absolutely stripped of 
troops by the war,—that nearly fifty regiments of Georgian troops 
have spent years under arms in Virginia, and that “‘ much the largest 
part” of the militia recently put under arms to harass General 
Sherman's march consisted of ‘* boys between 16 and 17 and old men 
between fifty and fifty-five years.” Governor Brown requested 
that the Georgian regiments at least might be returned to defend 
the State in its peril, on the ground that it had no other resource. 
And, perhaps excepting North Carolina, Georgia is the most 
populous State remaining to the Confederacy. We fear, then, that 
the paper figures of the Richmond editor were only figures of 
speech, not figures of fact. 


Major Lumley has got off cheaply. On Monday Serjeant Parry 
apologized on his behalf for his conduct in challenging Mr. 
Desborough, jun., and for the libellous language he had uttered, 
and the Court only bound him over in heavy penalties to keep 
the peace for a year towards all the world, and especially Mr. 
Desborough. Major Lumley will never again probably propose 
to himself to sabre or pistol a solicitor into complaisance. The 
excessive absurdity of his enterprise has alone saved him from 
severer punishment. 


The Times publishes a non-official report upon Broadmoor, the 
great asylum where criminal lunatics are detained. ‘The wretched 
inmates, it appears, are treated with every care and kindness, can 
write to their friends, see them, take exercise, and do almost any- 
thing except quit the place, it being now a fixed rule that no one 
once committed to Broadmoor shall ever emerge. Among the 
prisoners are some of the most dangerous lunatics in the world, 
men who can hardly be kept from murdering the warders or 
each other by excessive and most watchful care. Others are 
comparatively sane, and a few, as, for instance, Oxford, who 
attacked the Queen, and who now passes his life as “ grainer” 
to the establishment. Townley is not there, Government having 
found law sufficient to condemn him to penal servitude for 
life, a doom we should almost think lighter than incarceration as a 
sane man among the insane. There isa want both of logic and 
of justice in holding a lunatic irresponsible during lunacy, yet 
locking him up for life when cured, but the visitor was assured 
that when a contrary practice prevailed the apparently sane went 
out only to be brought back for new offences. 


A question which has greatly agitated theatrical society and 
amused everybody else was settled on Wednesday by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
The proprietors of the regular theatres feel aggrieved by the pro- 
prietors of the irregular theatres or music-halls, who are not under 
the Lord Chamberlain, and take out no licence, and who draw off 
visitors from their rivals. ‘They tried the question by summoning 
the lessee of the Alhambra for giving a ballet with a plot to it, 
which they alleged was a theatrical entertainment. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
after reserving the point for full consideration, finally decided that 
it was, and if this decision is upheld on appeal the managers of 
music-halls must either take out stage licences, or discontinue 
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pallets, or invent ballets without plots. ‘hey will probably try 


the third alternative. 


The case known as “ the Plaistow murder” ended on Thursday, 
when Ferdinand Kohl was found guilty of the murder of Theo- 
dor Furhop, and sentenced to death. 


Mr. Stanton, the American Secretary of War, has received by 
post a box containing four pills, and no explanation. What did 
the mysterious present symbolize? Were they bitter pills,—one to 
represent each year of the renewed Presidency? Perhaps after 
due lapse of time for the symbolic action to take effect, or for the 
first pill to operate, the prophecy may follow. 


At the Westminster Police-court yesterday week Father Charles 
Bowden, of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, was examined before 
Mr. Selfe for having induced the daughter of Mrs. M’Dermot 
to leave her home and to live in a Roman Catholic refuge. 
The charge turned out to be baseless. Mr. Selfe, who incidentally 
mentioned that his wife was a ‘* wise and good person,”—in short, 
his better self,—procured for the young woman a private interview 
with this lady, and it appeared that Father Charles Bowden had 
simply advised the young woman where to go, she being herself, 
for an unexplained reason, anxious to get intoa Catholic refuge. 
The only questionable look about the proceedings was the evasive 
manner of Father Charles Bowden's replies. Instead of telling his 
story simply, he seemed to be anxious above everything not to com- 
mit himself, and to evade investigation. It was probably all for 
the girl's sake, but the mental habits of the Catholic priests some- 
times seem to inspire a kind of inability to answer a plain ques- 
tion without reserves. 


A most curious account of what we may call ‘natural pho- 
tography” comes to us from Florence. On the 15th April, 2nd 
June, and 22nd August of last year occurred murders of three 
housekeepers in Florence, committed apparently under precisely the 
same conditions, by someone who had access to each house when 
the woman of the house was alone, who cut his victim's throat 
from ear to ear, and who left a pocket handkerchief of his own on 
each occasion beside the corpse. After each murder the superin- 
tendent of police, Leopoldo Viti, applied to have the eyes of the 
dead women photographed, but only in the last instance was the 
request granted. Alinari, the first photographer of Florence, 
made the photograph, and then greatly enlarged it, when there 
became visible in the enlarged photograph a dim outline of a 
human face—supposed of course to be the murderer—which 
had been, that is the theory, printed on the retina as 
the dying cye glazed. These photographs were made under 
the direction of the Judge, Signor Marabotti. In the mean- 
time suspicion had fallen on a man called Benjamino di 
Cosimo, who was apprehended, and property of all three murdered 
women found, with a bloody knife, and the image left on the dead 
woman’s retina is said to be a likeness of this man. The correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post, who tells the story, and had himself seen 
the enlarged photograph and the prisoner, says he will not answer 
for theidentity, but all marked features in the dim photograph and the 
prisoner are the same, a peculiar dilatation of the nostril, a depres- 
sion in the lip where two teeth had been lost, an unusual elonga- 
tion of the chin, a wide cheek-bone, and the outline of a whisker. 
If this be true, we suppose all dying eyes photograph the last 
images left upon the retina,—nay, perhaps that every eye, living or 
dead, is like a photographer's plate, when one picture has been 
taken over another so as to obliterate it superficially, but leave its 
record deep in the plate nevertheless ;—it would be a strange incar- 
nation of the law of memory. 


The Bishops of France, such of them as are not Gallicans, have 
been placed by the Encyclical in a very embarrassing position. It 
is part of their creed that the Pope is greater than Gesar, but 
then Cesar pays their wages, and the Pope does not. Consequently, 
as Cesar has prohibited the Encyclical they are puzzled. They 
would all of course accept the crown of martyrdom by fire, but a 
crown of martyrdom in the shape of sixpence a day and find your- 
self has little dignity about it. The Archbishop of Cambrai 
therefore declares that ‘‘no human Government can deprive the 
Pope’s words of their power to bind the conscience,” but does not 
reprint them; the Bishop of Montauban satirizes the prohibitory 
order as a very unpleasant ¢frenne, but will wait for better times ; 
the Bishop of Moulins denounces the order, but only reads | 
the Encyclical as an appendix to his sermon; and the Bishop of | 
Poitiers dares any human hand to interfere with the Anointed of 
the Lord, and therefore bans six Parisian journals by name, but not | 





any official! The true way to control priests is not to scourge but 
to pay them,—a lesson we shall one day learn in Ireland. 


The feeling of the parishes adjoining to Wimbledon Common is 
pronouncing itself strongly against Earl Spencer's Bill. At a pri- 
vately called but numerously attended meeting of frecholders and 
others residing in the vicinity, held at Wimbledon House (H. W. 
Peek, Esq.) on Saturday last, and comprising almost all those 
gentlemen whose property might derive enhanced value from the 
formation of the proposed Park, almost the only supporter of the 
inclosure and of the proposed Spencerian ezarship was a Mr. Paine, 
who declared the noble Earl “ too great a man” to be opposed. 
On the other hand, it was pointe] out that the Bill, whilst con- 
ferring almost every conceivable power on Lord Spencer, imposed 
no kind of obligations upon him, in fact made him “ protector ” 
without so much as binding him to protect; that the proposed 
diversions of roads seemed to have been planned for the sole benefit 
of the noble Earl's future mansion and to the utmost inconvenience 
of the public, &c., &c. Admiral Sullivan urged that the portions of 
Putney Heath which are set apart for sale by the plan are really 
the most frequented parts of the whole Common, and from an ex- 
perience of several years at the Roehampton end stood up in the 
most unexpected way for the morality of the gipsies and tramps, 
the need for whose removal is put forward as the main argument 
for the Bill. According to his testimony, the only moral nuisance 
on the Common is one indirectly of Lord Spencer’s own making, 
and proceeds from some wretched women of the lowest class, who 
are attracted by the diggers in the lord of the manor’s gravel pits 
(the full enjoyment of which he proposes to retain in the Bill)—a 
set of men whose conjugal infidelities almost provoked lynching at 
the hands of the gipsy wives on one occasion. Our article of last 
week, it seems, has to be corrected on one point. According to 
Mr. Paine, the extinction of WanIsworth Common is solely owing 
to the late, and not to the present Earl, who has made no further 
grants out of the waste. Let it therefore be understood that the 
Spencers only eat up commons at the rate of one per Earl. The 
opening of a subscription was announced towards defraying the 
cost of a vigorous opposition should the Bill be persevered in. 


A company has been formed, supported by the Crédit Foncier of 
England, called the City of Milan Improvements Company, with 
a mixed English and Italian directory, and a capital of 600,0002. 
They have acquired seven acres of land in the centre of Milan at 
prices which, according to the prospectus, leave them an immediate 
profit of 400,000L., a profit conceded to them apparently in order 
that they may find the necessary capital for rebuilding one-quarter 
of the city of Milan. ‘They calculate they can do this upon terms 
which will leave them some 15 per cent. upon their capital. 


The present week's return of the Bank of England shows an 
increase in the stock of bullion of 163,798/., as compared with the 
preceding statement, the amount now held being 14,097,3902. In 
the reserve there is an augmentation of 196,853/., whilst the other 
securities exhibit a decrease of 1,873,858/. Tn consequence of 
these changes the Directors have reduced their minimum rate of 
discount to 5} percent. The bullion in the Bank of France has 
further diminished to the extent of 620,000/. 


Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 893 7 for money, and 
90 to 904 for account, closed yesterday at the same quotations 
both for money and time. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following prices :— 


Friday, Jan. 6. Friday, Jan. 13. 


Greek oe os ee ee . 234 245 
Do. Coupons «- oo +s +e a - oe _- 
Mexican oe ee oe oe oe ve sof oe 28 
Spanish Passive ° oe oe ee 32 oy 323 
Do, Certificates v7 . .- - - - _- 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. ° oo oe vit oe 72 
a % 1362.. e ee oe Toh oe Pt 

»  Consolidés . oe oe +e -- 483 - 49 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, Jan. 6 Friday, Jan. 13. 

Caledonian .. oe se ee ee ee 13% - 132 
Great Eastern oe ee oo a ee 4s . 7 
Great Northern 137 oe 136 
Great Western... .. ee ee oe 794 ee sl 
West Midland. Oxford = -. ee o ee 60 o 68 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oo - es 1163 oe 117 
London and Brighton ee 106} e 109 
London and North-Western ° » e 122 oe 122 
London and South-Western > oe OR} oo 98 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee « 3s ° 3 
Midland . os " os oe 40 . li 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ° 115; . il i 

Do. York . 105} oo lus 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
MR. FORSTER ON IMPERIAL DUTIES. 
HE doctrine of non-intervention laid down by Mr. W. E. 
Forster when speaking to his coustituents on Tuesday 
night deserves attentive consideration, for besides the con- 
siderable merit of the speech as a model of lucid statement, the 
member for Bradford is in many respects a representative 
man. Belonging externally to the school of Mr. Bright, like 
him of Quaker descent, like him intensely anxious for the 
diffusion of prosperity among the people, and for a wider 
distribution of power as a means to that diffusion, like him a 
fixed opponent of slavery, and like him impatient of meddling 
in the affairs of the old European States, he nevertheless 
stands in some respects alone, represents a democracy wider 
than that of the Manchester School. Whether from higher 
education, or wider sympathies, or, which we take to be the 
truth, a greater power of bringing himself en rapport with 
average English instinct as well as the average English mind, 
he is while strenuously advocating peace still essentially an 
Imperialist. He cannot say, ‘‘Perish, Savoy!’’ simply, for he 
allows that “if it be the duty of England to keep up this inter- 
vention in foreign affairs, I care not for the cost, I am willing 
to incur it,” and therefore, to begin with, raises duty above 
economy as a motive to national action. This duty, more- 
over, is not an abstract one, not an idea, like the duty 
of turning one cheek to the smiter after the other 
has been smitten, which is allowed to have no meaning 
except as an extreme proposition of a great truth, but is one 
which may at any hour becomeimperative. ‘I will say that 
there are times in which it is necessary, in which it may be 
necessary, for a nation to step forward and sacrifice its own 
money and the lives of its people in intervention in foreign 
affairs,” and if there be “ duties” which justify intervention 
and times which require it, non-intervention cannot be the 
policy of Great Britain. Indeed, Mr. Forster admits it, and gives 
up the policy of isolation altogether. ‘I donot goupon the prin- 
ciple that one country should resolve always to be isolated from 
all othercountries. There may be cases in which isolation would 
be selfishness and a national crime,” and in that hard word, 
thrown, as it were, by an irrepressible instinct at selfishness, 
Mr. Forster in fact condemns the solitary moral argument 
in favour of the principle, which he is nevertheless holding 
up to admiration. This may be Radicalism, it certainly is 
quite consistent with it, but it is not exactly that of the men 
of peace. The duty of man, moreover, with Mr. Forster is 
not merely to get money, to increase trade, to struggle forward 
towards material civilization, to postpone thought to sugar, 
freedom to cotton, faith to improvements in steam machinery, 
he has a higher function, namely among other things to 
civilize and Christianize five-sixths of mankind,—in other 
words, to intervene in the affairs of a continent for 
an object which will cost millions, occupy generations, 
and only result in the happiness of foreigners after all. 
“Have I no ambition for my country? Do I look forward 
to England, being a second-rate Power—rich, but weak, cor- 
rupted by its riches, a prey to the spoiler, and dwelling in 
the mournful recollections of that glorious place among the 
nations which she has sold for commercial gains? No; my 
dream for my country is very different. I look at what she 
is—I look at what she may be. I say England, so far from 
being likely to become a second-rate Power, has such a 
destiny before her as never was given by Providence to any 
other nation...... We have the East to civilize and 
Christianize; we have to undo all the harm we have done, 
and todo all the good that Providence has put into our 
hands to do. And to turn to our own colonies, was 
there ever such a task given to any nation as is given to us ? 
Surely we may leave dynastic and national quarrels, at any 
rate, until we have performed that duty to the best of our 
ability. I will not despair of the greatest problem ever 
given to any race being solved by us—the problem of 
how a colony, when it has arrived at maturity may yet 
remain in alliance with the mother country.” 

We need not say how cordially we approve all that, only we 
should just like to know in what Mr. Forster’s opinion differs 
from that of those who, like ourselyes, maintain that wise 
intervention, the constant, unswerving, unfearing readiness to 
throw English influence, and when necessary English strength 
upon the side of the right, is the only policy which justifies 
our enduring and immense prosperity. They never argued 
that England should intervene where it was not her 
duty to do so, never dreamt of such a folly, never asserted 


to civilize and to conciliate, was not more immediate and 
more lofty than the obligation to free Hungarians or Poles, 
but have repeatedly urged the contrary. ‘They do not 
indeed believe that the one should wholly extinguish the 
other, are rather apt to doubt whether the man who decries 
a mission because there are so many heathen at home 
ever gives sixpence to improve those heathen, but that is all. 
If England is, in the opinion of Radicals, to intervene when 
it is her duty to do so; ifcost is no element in the question ; 
if isolation may at times be a national crime, there is no 
‘‘ Radical policy of non-intervention,” it is a mere phrase 
expressing only the conviction that intervention is unjust 
without adequate cause,—a definition thinking Liberals can. 
most cordially accept. Whether the duty arose or the cause 
was adequate in the matter of Denmark or Poland is a matter 
of detail, depending on evidence, argument, and calculation 
of resources. To us it certainly seemed that the cause of 
Denmark involved the right of every small nationality in the 
world to exist,—to retain for the world’s use that reservoir 
of separate possibilities, new civilizations, various forms of pro- 
gress, and divergent modes of thought which every nation 
must contain. We could not see, as Mr. Forster evidently sces, 
that Attica was not worth Sparta’s aid because Xerxes’ host 
was so exceedingly big; but still that is not a question of prin- 
ciple, but of the time at which to act onit, of judgment, not of 
political morals. So with Poland. It seemed to us that when a 
nation of sixteen millions, possessed of many great and separate 
qualities, was trying to emancipate her higher civiiization 
from the gripe of a stronger but lower one, there arose a 
claim to assistance from all free States, more especially from 
one which had five years before intervened to rescue an 
uncivilized people from the same gripe. That also, however, 
is a question of judgment, for had the member for Bradford 
thought the appeal one which involved a duty he also would 
have intervened, he also would have denounced isolation as 
selfishness without counting the cost. He lays down indeed 
three restrictions, but they are those which we all lay down. 
We ought, he says, before we interfere, ‘‘ to be sure that the 
cause for which we interfere is certainly good, that we shall 
do good, and that we can interfere with success.” Does Mr. 
Forster know anybody who ever at any time wanted to 
intervene fora cause he did not consider good, or who incurred 
enormous risk and cost and worry without believing he should 
do good thereby? If he dves we congratulate him on the 
acquaintance of a politician so exceptional that studying him 
must be something like reading a new literature, in which 
the very arrangement of the words requires a separate expla- 
nation. The third rule as it stands would be indeed a real 
limitation, for it would destroy the possibility of any inter- 
vention at all, ‘There never was a struggle since yeoman 
Cain killed nomad Abel in which either party could before- 
hand be sure of success, any more than of any other future 
event. Mr. Forster, we presume, only means that we should 
have a reasonable prospect of success, and as we do not call 
on aman who cannot swim to jump into a river after the 
drowning, we can agree in that limitation. It requires, 
however, this one qualification. It can never be the duty of 
a nation any more than of a man to court certain destruction 
on behalf of another, but it may be its duty, as it may be his, 
to run very serious risk of it, to jump into the water when 
not by any means sure that he can swim the distance. If a 
great Power were striding visibly towards universal monarchy, 
as has occurred twice in modern history, that duty would 
arise, and intervention be again as imperative as it was for 
Holland in 1690, for Spain in 1807. 

There is, however, one point of difference between Mr. 
Forster’s principle and the one on which we have endeavoured 
to stand, and it is a difference which must have awakened in 
his audience, at least when they studied his speech next 
morning, some surprise. It certainly will awaken some in 
his own mind when we point out the use to which his 
principle might be turned. Mr. Forster thinks Englishmen 
wrong in ‘indulging the luxury” of expressing strong sym- 
pathy with races they cannot help. Newspapers ought not to 
publish leaders full of pity, politicians ought not to go to meet- 
ings and make fine speeches full of commiseration, lest what 
is sport to editors and orators should be death to those they 
are anxious to befriend. There is to be no help, and also no 
free speech, the oppressor and the despot are to pass on 
unchecked even by the expressed condemnation of free 
men. England is to give to all the struggling nations 
of the world the help of an angry silence, unless in- 





that England’s duty to India and her colonies, the obligation | happen to be our earnestness,—cannot be death to those 
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svhom we have not helped to save. Now, as it happens, there | Mr. Fessenden, however, is not content with the hope of rais- 


is one race in the world which had at one time an apparently 
hopeless cause, for which we never meant to interfere, to 
which hope was really a danger, which might have been, 
probably would have been, destroyed—literally killed out— 
if it had rebelled. That was the negro race of North 
America, and when their cause was most completely lost, 
when hope was to them most dangerous, when denunciation 
of their oppressors riveted their chains to all human eyes most 
tightly, —there was no voice in England raised more clearly 
on their behalf than that of William Forster, no man who 
sympathized more visibly in their misery, no man who 
maintained in louder tones the truth that, however triumphant 
er however strong, oppression must come to anend. It has 
come, this special oppression, to an end, and if we read aright the 
American section of Mr. Forster’s speech regret is not the seuti- 
ment with which he looks back on his share in that great work. 
Is it only because the negroes are not a nation that Mr. 
Forster held himself justified in intervening by voice and pen, 
money and influence, for these down-trodden men? Sym- 
pathy, he says, may tempt Poles to acts for which they 
will bekilled. Very likely. It helped to tempt John Brown 
to acts—acts, by the way, clearly of intervention,—for which 
he was killed. And unless we misread all Mr. Forster's 
eareer, he would not only have had John Brown killed, but 
would have been hanged beside him sooner than be content 
to look in angry silence on the wrongs to redress which John 
Brown died. The plain truth of the matter is, that it is 
impossible at once to be honestly on the side of the people and 
for consistent non-intervention. The time will always come 
when the deep pity for suffering, and the strong hate of 
oppression, and the immoveable faith in divine justice which 
breed true liberals, will compel them to speak and act for 
those they pity, to denounce and resist those they hate, to 
appeal visibly to the justice in which they believe, as Mr. 
Forster did on behalf of the slaves, and as he will have it we 
ought not to do on behalf of the Poles, 


FEDERAL FINANCE. 

\ R. LINCOLN in his last annual message spoke of the 
1 resources of the North as not only unexhausted but 
«‘inexhaustible.” It is not necessary for us to point out that 
this is a term applicable to no human resources, and though 
we ourselves estimate the wealth of that great country as 
highly as it is possible for any intelligent observer to esti- 
mate it, we fear that the habit of looking at these resources 
as practically unlimited is a very serious injury to the Federal 
financiers, and is bringing them every day much nearer than 
they need approach to a time when the burden of taxation will 
become almost intolerable. As we have now for the first 
time before us the actual report of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and its accompanying documents,—the earlier 
reports in the New York papers, transferred thence to 
the English journals, our own included, were exceedingly 
inaccurate,—it seems the proper moment to show both the 
strength and weakness of the Federal system,—to show how 
serious and hitherto how successful are the efforts to raise 
2 great revenue by taxation, and how very much more 
might be raised at far less cost to the country by the aid of a 
little more of that economical science which for some myste- 
rious reason all American financiers appear to despise. 

And first there is no manner of question about the fact that 
the Federal financiers have increased very rapidly indeed the 
taxation of the country. Let us place side by side the revenue 
derived for the years ending June 30, 1863 and 1864, and 
estimated by Mr. Fessenden on the basis of a quarter’s actual 
receipts for the year ended June 30, 1865, and it will be seen 
at a glance how great thatincrease is. For convenience’ sake 
we translate the dollars into pounds at the rate of five dollars 
to a pound sterling. 

REVENUE witnouT Loans. 
Year, ended June 30. 





1865. 
Basis of a quar- 
ter’s receipts. 
eee £14,054,000 


1864. 
£20,463,000 


1863. 


Customs .....6+0000. £13,811,900 ... 





Public Lands 33,000 ... 117,000 ... 128,060 
Direct Tax ......0¢ 297,000 ... 95,000 ... 3,000 
Internal Revenue... 7,528,000 ... 21,948,000 ... 49,912,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 609,000 ... 9,502,000 .. 4,804,000 

22,278,000 .... 52,125,000 ... 68,901,000 
L0anS...secessseeevevee 155,336,000 ... 123,622,000 ... 106,474,000 





Total Revenue ...... 177,614,000 ... 175,747,000 ... 175,375,000 


| ing this last sum, and proposes changes which will swell the re- 
_ceipts from ‘Internal Revenue” to no less than 60,000,000/., 


and raise the total yield of the taxation of the loyal States to 
about 80,000,000/. 

On the other hand, while the Federal Government is greatly 
increasing its taxation, it is diminishing, as nearly as possible 
by an exactly equal amount, its borrowings. In the year ended 
30th June, 1863, the receipts from loans (funded and un- 
funded) were 155,336,000/., in the year ended 30th June, 
1864, they were 123,622,000/., and in the year ended 30th 
June next they will be 106,474,000/. if Mr. Fessenden’s 
proposals for increasing the revenue are not carried, and 
96,474,000/. if they are and answer his expectations. The 
yield of the Federal taxation was only one-eighth part of its 
whole revenne in 1863; it was about three-tenths of the 
whole revenue in 1864; and in the year to be ended with next 
June it will be about two-fifths if Mr. Fessenden does not in- 
crease his revenue as he purposes, and rather more than three- 
sevenths if he does. When we consider that in the worst 
year (financially) of the great French war, the year after the 
peace of 1816, we raised about the same sum by taxation as 
Mr. Fessenden proposes to raise in the current year, namely, 
80,000,0002., but that in that same year we raised —_ 
39,000,000/. by loans,—the greatest sum raised in one year 
by loans during the whole war,—while Mr. Fessenden pro- 
poses to raise at least 96,000,000/. by loans this year,—it will 
be seen that the financial situation in America is by no means 
bright. We do not deny their means to be far greater than 
ours in 1816, when our population was only 16,000,000, and 
our commercial resources quite undeveloped,—-still the burden 
of the North is increasing so much more rapidly, even if it be 
not as heavy already, and their taxation as yet is so much less 
heavy in proportion to their great means and vast expenditure 
than ours was in the worst year of war, that it is impossible 
to think the people and their financial advisers really equal to 
the occasion. In 1863 the interest paid on the public debt was 
4,945,000/., last year, 10,737,000/., and for the current year it 
will be 18,362,000/. if Mr. Fessenden does not increase his 
revenue, and perhaps nearly three millions less if he does. 
This is a truly alarming rate of increase, and though it is 
impossible to deny that the financial sacrifices which the 
North are willing to undergo seem far greater now than was 
supposed a year or two ago, the great question for them and 
their statesmen is, whether or not an equal sacrifice might 
not be made to produce a far greater result. 

There is one very remarkable feature about the comparative 
table of taxation we have given above. The Customs’ revenue, 
which had been raised by the former high tariff—as bad, one 
would think, as a tariff could be—from about 14,000,000/.,, in 
1863 to 20,000,000/. and upwards in 1864, has been now de- 
pressed again by the excessive duties put on in June last to its 
old level, so that while the citizens of the North profit far less 
by their foreign trade than they did, the Government profits 
less also, and that to the very important amount of six millions 
sterling. Yet the only remark Mr. Fessenden makes on this 
disastrous state of things is this:—‘‘ The increase of duties on 
imports under the Act of June 30, 1864, has already had the 
effect to decrease importations to a considerable extent, and 
the same effect will be likely to continue. . . . In the judg- 
ment of the Secretary this disadvantage in a financial point of 
view is more than counterbalanced by the stimulus afforded to 
domestic industry, and the consequently increased revenue from 
that source.” And so Mr. Fessenden, who must obviously be 
in the grossest depths of ignorance as to the simplest principles 
of political economy, excuses the Customs’ duty for falling off 
on the plea that what is lost in import duties will be more 
than gained in Excise duties on native industry. Let us refer, 
then, to the report of the Head of the internal revenue, and 
hear what he has to say on this subject. It is to him 
that Mr. Fessenden looks to justify the policy which will 
deprive the Customs’ revenue of no less than six millions 
sterling during the present current year. What, then, does his 
coadjutor at the Office of Internal Revenue say? ‘‘ The Act 
approved on the 30th June last has not thus far proved more 
productive than the laws which it repealed and supplied. 
This is owing to several causes... . . The increase of taxes 
has also had the usual effect of such a measure to check produc- 
tion, at least temporarily, and to abate the activity of inland 
trade till business should become accommodated to the new 
circumstances.” Thus the yield of the Inland Department, 
in spite of a heavy increase in the rate of internal taxation, from 
30th June was as follows :— 











June... ....seeee0eee £2,999,000 under the old rate. 
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PHY crcesvsene ve - 3,014,000 

rus 3,142.00 ; 
Semesber’ cid die lwags Sil under the higher rate. 
October .ecosceeere 2,425,000 


Clearly there is the strongest refutation here of a policy which 
has struck off 500,000/. per month from the receipts of the 
Customs under the notion that it would increase the 
returns of the Excise. We see indeed a falling off of 
revenue in the face of a greatly increased taxation. And 
even if the somewhat sanguine expectations of the internal | 
revenue department should be verified,—if the income it 
yields this year should be much more than double that of | 
last year without the additional alterations, and nearly three | 
times that income with them,—a result that is probably 
mere expectation,—we may be very sure there will be no 
equivalent for the loss incurred by too high Customs duties. 
It is not in the nature of things that a production forced into 
artificial existence by protection should ever supply the place 
of the natural importation ; and even if it did, it must stand 
in the place of some more natural and more economical sort 
of production, which would go on with greater benefit to the 
country if the artificial production had not been fostered. 
Mr. Fessenden dreams that by bribing Americans to do some- 
thing for which their climate or their soil or their natural 
powers less qualifies them instead of what they do now, he 
shall so much increase the productiveness of his country 
as to compensate for the loss of imports. Wilder ideas have 
inspired financiers to make unfortunate experiments before 
this; but none more demonstrably false at the time at which 
it was put forth, has ever yet imposed upon a great nation. 

Again, it will be seen that the North now depends for 
almost its whole taxation on what is called the ‘ Internal 
Revenue.” If the Customs’ duties pay the gold interest on 
the debt, it is as much as and rather more than Mr. Fessenden 
expects. For almost all the rest of the money received by 
way of taxation he looks to what we should call income-tax, 
stamp and excise duties. There are some elements in Mr. 
Fessenden’s calculation which we may well believe may be 
realized. By the five per cent. income tax he hopes to get next 
year 7,000,000/., which he very likely may if the protection 
policy does not too much injure the springs of all healthy pro- 
duction. By a spirit tax during part of the year of only half-a- 
crown a gallon, during seven months of it raised to two 
dollars, Mr. Fessenden hopes to procure above 8,000,000/. in 
the year, and here, again, his estimate need not be too high, if 
he were only sufficiently careful not to cripple the energies of 
the people by his general protectionist policy, for our own 
duty, which is still higher (10s. per gallon), so far from check- 
ing consumption, yields us a much larger revenue. But the 
real doubt hanging over these high estimates, so entirely falsi- 
fied us yet by the experience of Mr. Fessenden’s first four 
months, is that Congress has so contrived to cripple all the 
energies of the country by the multitude and complexity of 
its interferences, both with importation and production, that 
it has diminished the spring of commercial elasticity in the 
North. Itis difficult to give our readers even an idea of the 
complexity of the taxation. They have probably some notion 
of the pressure of the Morrill tariff, which was increased 
heavily instead of diminished by the legislation of June last. 
But the tariff is only the half of the burden, though Mr. 
Fessenden, in his dense ignorance of economical laws, thinks 
the pressure on one shoulder will lighten the pressure on the 
other. The internal revenue is constructed on a sort of 
caricature of Sir Cornewall Lewis’s principle that you should 
press lightly at many points rather than heavily at a few. In 
fact it presses so heavily at all points, that it has already 
squeezed the sponge too hard to admit of its filling out 
annually to its old dimensions. There are between seventy 
and eighty different licence taxes,—licences on apothecaries, 
architects, auctioneers, bankers, brewers, brokers, butchers, 
and so on through all the letters of the alphabet; there are 
above eighty articles on which internal ad valorem duties of 
about 5 per cent. are levied; there are above 100 more on 
which internal specific duties are levied ;—and none, except 
the income-tax, the wholesale and retail licence taxes, spirits, 
and tobacco, yield what our Inland Revenue would call even 
a respectable sum. All the rest are taxes of small yield and 
much annoyance. 

And then Mr. Fessenden’s only suggestion in aid of the 
revenue thus embarrassed by the well-intentioned but ignorant 
burdensomeness of the legislation of last year, is a tax of one-half 
per cent. on all sales, whether wholesale or retail, —a tax which 
could, we suppose, only be effected by requiring imposed stamps 
to the amount to make any receipt valid. By this tax he hopes 
to get 10,000,000/. Such a tax might answer, and answer 





| ‘well, if commerce were otherwise brisk and prosperous, but to 
make it eke out the shortcomings of a commerce already flag- 

' ging for want of freedom, is precisely like the conduct of an 
invalid who, having injured his mental powers and conse- 
quently his income by undertaking too much, should ask for 
additional work to make up the deficiency. 

If Mr. Fessenden were wise he would ask Congress to re- 
duce the Customs duties again, and to do it more even by 
simplifying, by striking off a number of small and irritating 
duties, than by reducing the duty on articles of gencral con- 
sumption ; he would knock off a great number of the vexa- 
tious excises which yield little and vex much; and then he 
might keep or even increase the heavy taxes on incomes, 
spirits, tobacco, and a few other articles of large consumption, 
and, if he chose, his half per cent. tax on sales, with reason- 
able confidence in a large yield. As it is, we feel little doubt 
that Mr. Fessenden is encouraging delusions from which Con- 
gress will awaken in the summer to find a large deficit on the 
estimates now submitted to them. 





THE SECRET MOTIVE OF THE ENCYCLICAL. 

i-—- was after all one new clause in the last Encyclical 

Letter. We are informed upon authority we ourselves 
entirely credit, that the letter was written and the eighty 
propositions prepared solely to cover and, as it were, clothe 
the nakedness of one new and hitherto unexampled denun- 
ciation. The Vatican, it appears, had in October been 
awaiting the arrival of the Austrian and Spanish Ambassadors 
with some anxiety. It was expected that they would bring 
secret assurances of support, and Cardinal Antonelli had 
prepared to welcome the vote of the Italian Parliament accept- 
ing the Convention with a Circular to all the Catholic Powers, 
In this document the Pope intended to assume the attitude 
so favourite with women—that of suffering angel, of a power- 
less victim of high-handed wrong, and to have placed the 
Holy Chair in express words under the protection of the 
Catholic Powers. Austria, Spain, and Bavaria would, it was 
expected in that case, have expressed themselves ready, 
‘‘ always with the concurrence of France,” to protect the Holy 
See after the evacuation, and Napoleon would have been 
compelled either to give way, and so replace Austria in Italy, 
or to stand out before all French Catholics as the man who 
intercepted necessary relief from reaching the Holy See. That 
attitude would not have been pleasant to one who knows that 
while one-half of France would gladly defend the Papacy 
the other half would gladly injure Italy. But to the 
intense annoyance of the Vatican the answer from Vienna 
brought back by Baron Bach, himself an Ultramontane, was 
entirely unfavourable, his Catholic and Apostolic Majesty 
deeply regretting that the new doctrine of non-intervention 
now accepted by ail Europe entirely precluded him from 
affording material assistance to Rome. Baron Bach, more- 
over, in communicating this decision counselled the Papacy to 
arrange with King Victor Emanuel for its liberation from debt, 
and—horror of horrors !—spoke of the Italian instead of the 
Piedmontese kingdom, and described its Government as one 
with Conservative elements entitled to respect. Don Pacheco 
almost at the same time brought a reply very similar in form 
from Madrid, and the Papal Court chafed into rashness resolved 
to condemn non-intervention authoritatively as an heretical 
practice. It was not of course possible to denounce the prin- 
ciple alone, for it is exclusively secular, and, moreover, an 
Encyclical must always appear exempt from immediate and 
earthly motive. The Pope’s advisers therefore bethought 
themselves of the string of propositions prepared for anathema 
two years before, and resolved on issuing them with the 
theory of non-intervention among them. So irritated, more- 
over, were they, that they departed, for the first time in the 
modern history of the Papacy, from the principle that the 
Catholic Church shall only condemn ideas, not special acts 
springing out of ideas, the theory being that the morality of 
individual or exceptional cases cannot be reduced to rule. 
Non-intervention, for example, might in a certain case benefit 
the Church, and then abstention, though in theory evil, might 
be resolved on without sin. In this instance, however, the 
zeal of the Pope outran allrules, and he condemns not only the 
theory but the practice of non-intervention without the 
customary qualifications—such as ‘‘ major necessity,” and thus 
actually over-rides the inherent power of the Holy Chair to 
dispense with obligations it has itself imposed. The observ- 
ance of the principle was condemned as well as the principle 
itself, and it is by no means certain that the condemnation 
will be altogether without political weight, that it will not 
in a degree affect minds like those of the Queen of Spain, 
the Emperor of Austria, and the lad who has just succeeded 
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to the Bavarian throne. Fortunately, the inherent jealousy of 
Princes makes them, even when fervently Catholic, Protestant 


as to their own freedom of action; but there are great per- | 


sonages both in Spain and in Germany who will henceforth 
think intervention at least on behalf of the Papacy a religious 
duty. 

In France the effect has been of a very different kind. 
Bonapartes are not meek people, and the Emperor, it is suid, 
was really stung by a formal religious rebuke administered in 
the face of Christendom. Fortunately for him he had at hand 
a moral weapon as powerful as those wielded by his assailants, 


and that was the French sentiment or feeling, call it which | 
It is difficult for English- | 


you will, for the idea of the State. 
men, unless they have realized to themselves the feeling of 
Imperial Rome, to conceive how completely Frenchmen exalt 
the State into an ideal entity, how bitterly they resent insult 
to it, how thoroughly the Revolution impressed them with the 
sense that the State is superior to all within it. The chief of the 
State, be he Emperor, President, or Consul, must before all 
things be independent of any control save from the people, aud 
the Encyclical struck at his independence. It declared that 
France was not free to establish a new political plan, that she 
must either allow of intervention against her will and her 
interests, or be pronounced heretical. The stretch of authority 
was beyond even the accustomed audacity of Popes, and 
Napoleon therefore was able to act freely. As his first reply 
he made Prince Napoleon, the sworn foe of the Papacy, Vice- 
President of the Privy Council, and as the second forbade the 
Bishops to circulate the Encyclical among the curés of the 
dioceses under their rule. He has, moreover, been obeyed, for 
not to mention Paris, which is always ruled by a prelate of 
Gallican sentiments, the Archbishop of Cambrai, a strong Ul- 
tramontane, hascontented himself with a protest, and the Bishop 
of Moulins, Monseigneur de Dreux Brezé, descendant of the 
immortal Grand Chamberlain of Louis XVI., has only so far 
defied the law as to read the Encyclical from his pulpit, the 
order only prohibiting its circulation. Among the people 
it has produced either vo effect, or one so little expected that 
orders have been issued to the religious press to explain away 
the Encyclical as containing only propositions recognized by 
the Church in all ages. ‘The Voltairians are of course de- 
lighted, and the only really religious party in France in the 
English sense of the phrase—the men who desire to unite 
Catholic unity with freedom—are grievously cast down, M. 
de Montalembert even repudiating publicly a statement that 
the decree had in any way changed his views. Further, the 
Encyclical has undoubtedly struck a severe blow at the tem- 
poral power. A section of the Opposition had intended to 
appeal strongly to the jealousy of Italian unity always latent 
in France under cover of a strong protest against the evacua- 
tion of Rome, but the Pope has broken the swords of his 
friends. They are before and beyond all things French 
statesmen, and French statesmen cannot defend the prin- 
ciples of the middle ages. Even M. Thiers will not venture 
to assert that ecclesiastical should control civil authority, 
even M. Guizot’s mouthpiece caunot support the asser- 
tion that it is heretical to desire the Pope to reconcile 
himself with civilization, even M. de la Rochejaquelein will 
not admit that political non-intervention is a principle to 
which it is impious to adhere. One immense difficulty in the 
Emperor’s way, the secret desire of the large class which 
cares about policy rather than creeds that he should remain 
at Rome, is removed by their indignation at the Roman pre- 
tensions, and the effect of the Encyclical therefore has been 
to smooth the way to the downfull of the temporal power. 
For the first time it seems probable that, let the Holy Chair 
stand as firm as it may, the throne of Rome is shaking. If the 
Emperor is enabled by the Pope himself to withdraw his 
troops, and Austria pleads non-intervention, and Spain, “ with 
all respect to the Holy Father,”’ recognizes accomplished facts, 
and Russia is irritated, and England calmly stands aside 
watching, not without glee, the application of the peine forte 
et dure to her old enemy, and the Pope can raise no 
army, and Italy remains ready for an agreement, and 
the Roman people retain for two more years the hate 
which has been unquenched for fifty, what is to pre- 
vent the result of which Protestants, warned by long historic 
experience, in their hearts despair? ‘The Conclave expect 
a miracle, but study to the utmost the history of both dis- 
pensations, and though we may find miraculous power entrusted 
to the evil, there is no case in which it has been conferred upon 
the foolish. ‘I have immense confidence,” said a member of 
the Cabinet, when asked about the strength of Government, 
“in Her Majesty’s Opposition.” Our confidence is, like his 
in the adversary, in the foolishness which prompts such acts 


‘as the solemn denunciation of a temporary politieal expedient 
as a crime. 
THE LAST INDIAN GRIEVANCL, 

fPVHE Anglo-Saxon toils and fights and rales and settles in all 

continents, amidst all races, and under every condition ex- 
ceptone. Nobody of English-speaking men has ever remained 
or now remains under the rule of a government not adminis- 
tered by Anglo-Saxons. English or American emigrants never 
select a country uot so ruled, or if by chance they find them- 
selves so situated, they either upset the previously existing 
rule, as in Texas, or leave, as happened in Java and the 
Philippines. If our countrymen will remember that fact, and 
recollect that it has been true for three hundred years, and is 
|now true in an age of emigration, they will be able to under- 
| Stand the root of that singular hostility which breaks out 
every now and then between English settlers in India and 
the official class—a hostility which has just re-appeared in a 
form which, looked at from this country alone, seems almost 
grotesque. Mr. Maine, one of the most successful men we 
ever sent out to Bengal, perhaps the only one except James 
Wilson who ever heartily conciliated both classes without 
deferring to either, has just brought into the Indian Legislature 
& Bill for abolishing grand juries within the Presidency towns, 
and nothing, one would think, could be simpler or more inno- 
cent. A grand jury in Calcutta is just what a grand 
jury is in London, with the single difference that Hindoos 
and Mahommedans sit upon it indiscriminately with 
Englishmen. ‘There, as here, it is filled with men of 
business who swear audibly at the uunccessary interruption. 
Its power there, as here, is to decide whether there is any 
prima facie case for sending an accused person to trial, and 
there, as here, it simply stands between the magistrate and the 
tribunal which tries the case. It is therefore there, as here, 
in theory a totally useless and rather worrying body, and the 
Anglo-Indian settlers, who have no respect for tradition and 
rather despise an institution for being old, would see it 
abolished with even less reluctance than London merchants. 
But they have a dread which is not felt in England, which is 
the root of their whole policy as a separate party, and which 
induces them from time to time to uphold institutions which 
they themselves admit to be either unfair or absurd. They 
believe that the Government in many of its “reforms” has 
in view a distinct end,—the subjection of all races before 
local tribunals, which may be filled by native magistrates, 
Hindoos and Mahommedans, animated by strong, and pre- 
sumably hostile, race and religious feeling. These magistrates 
they believe, will not absolutely refuse justice,—Government 
could prevent that,—but they will make all preliminary ex- 
aminations painful by insult, and they will commit persons 
for trial merely in order to expose them to the annoyance 
of being tried,—a practice against which the grand jury is 
a sufficient and a permanent shicld. They therefore resist 
its abolition, and although they have no legal control over 
Government, no right of representation, and no adequate 
voice in the Council, they are still powerful enough to 
make Government hesitate, and at least anxious to soothe 
away their hostility. They can, for example, if provoked, 
apply with great ease and completeness the pressure which 
the Venetians apply to the Austrian garrison, establishing a 
thorough system of non-intercourse, and they have always 
the sympathy of a class much stronger than themselves—the 
officers and European men of the army. Owing to the 
ancient and permanent dislike existing between the soldiery 
and the Civil Service, a dislike kept up by excessive in- 
equalities of pay, promotion, and precedence, the army has 
always sympathized with the settlers even upon points which 
do not directly affect its own interests. So strongly is this 
the case that in the great fight of 1852 against the Aet 
levelling all distinctions—the Black Act, as it was called— 
the Europeans declared repeatedly that if they were not to 
be tried by the Queen’s Courts, they should prefer trial by 
courts-martial to trial before the local ‘‘ Company’s” tribunals. 
The Government has no wish to spread discontent among all 
merchants, planters, barristers, railway employés, officers, 
and European men all at once, and when they happen to be 
united, which occurs only upon this single question, it usually 
pauses to reconsider. It may pause now, as the reform is very 
uvimportant, or if it does not, it will be because the Europeans 
are not really united upon a side point in itself so trifling. 

As to the fact of this dread being ever present in the 
minds of the settlers, there is, we imagine, no doubt among 
any class of Anglo-[udians, As to the justice of the dread 
itself, there is a violent difference, very many officials, and 
those among the ablest of their class, such as Sir Charles 
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Trevelyan and Mr, Grey, holding that the last privilege now 
left to the settler, the right of being tried by his own country- 
men, isin itself injurious. It has, they say, a double effeet— 
it gives to the Huropeans the airs of a privileged class, 
Without imposing special duties in return, and it takes out of 
the native courts the only class of accused who, being sure 
of an audience outside, can compel native magistrates to do 
justice without fear or fayour. If the native, they argue, 
is fit to dojustice at all he is fit todo it to all men, and in 
all civil questions he actually does it. Not to mention the 
slur cast on the native Bench by the withdrawal of one caste 
of offenders from its jurisdiction, it is nonsense to talk of 
equality before the law if every European is to have a peer’s 
privilege of being tried by a tribunal of his own selection. 
The European replies that the inequality such as it is exists 
in favour of the natives as well as himself, and in a far 
greater degree. They have, for example, legal exemptions in 
evory case in which their religion conflicts with law, while he 
has not. Every native, for instance, may commit bigamy, 
even in Presidency towns, while the Christian who objects to 
an oath must still take it. Every respectable native woman, 
moreover, can by law not only object to be questioned by a 
particular class of Court, but by any Court whatsoever. She 
ean only, under the right called that of the “ curtain,” or 
purdah, be questioned through a woman, and is in practice, 
though not in law, exempted from open trial altogether on any 
charge short of murder. The Government simply dare not 
abolish that privilege, as the attempt would be the signal for 
an insurrection to which the great mutiny would be a joke, 
but they have never extended it to the wives and daughters 
of Europeans. While therefore the native’s wife cannot be 
dragged into Court at all, the European’s wife might be taken 
before a native magistrate, whose Scriptures affirm that 
every woman is a harlot at heart, and who honestly 
believes, as a mere social fact, that every woman not kept 
strictly at home becomes impure. Before men with such 
ideas, —and no native can be totally free from them, for though 
he may be educated, his harem are not,—European women 
ought not, the decent settlers think, to be brought. The 
difficulty is not in the capacity of natives for doing justice, 
but in their ability to comprehend a radically different, it may 
be higher, it may be lower, civilization. Again, the Europeans 
argue, though with less vehemence, the native, though per- 
fectly competent to do justice as between natives, is not com- 
petent todo justice to the European, who belongs toa different, 
presumably to a higher civilization, and whom therefore he 
does not equally understand. A blow, for example, seems to 
an ayerage Englishman an offence puvishable indeed, but still 
not necessarily implying a bad heart, but it strikes a respect- 
able native as it strikes an Italian, as something monstrous— 
a kind of ruffianism as evil in intent, though not in effect, as, 
murder. Either of those two theories is consistent with civi- 
lization ; perhaps the Italian one is the nobler, but it is 
impos-ible for the man who holds the one to judge quite 
fairly the man who holds the other. All the Governments of 
Europe have found it necessary to claim in Turkey, China, 
and Japan judicial powers for their Consuls, and although 
individual Hindoo magistrates are incomparably superior to 
Turkish cadis, and the average are probably fairer and cer- 
tainly much more trustworthy men than Chinese mandarins, 
still the principle which lies at the root of the ‘ capitula- 
tions,’ the danger of a clash between two possibly equal 
but still radically different civilizations, is as strong in India 
as anywhere in the world. That the time will arrive for the 
abolition of every distinction the settlers frankly admit, but 
they add that when it does, an average of native magistrates 
being equal toan average of European magistrates, the duty of 
the European will be to surrender the country back to its 
proper owners. In any case, they say, if there is to be equality, 
let it be real, and let the European lady be shielded by the 
same law as that which protects the native one,—a law, we 
may ald, which is in practice very much stronger even than 
in theory, the tribunals really respecting the harem till justice 
is occasionally defeated. 

The amount of weight attached to these two sets of argu- 
ments will differ with the prepossessions of every individual, 
but that the dread of being governed in the daily concerns of 
life by a race other than their own,—a dread whick has at 
once emptied every possession ceded by Britain of its British 
inhabitants,—is the root of the hostility between settler and 
official cannot reasonably be doubted. Remove that, give the 
European any guarantee that he will be tried, say for twenty 
years, by his own countrymen, who, be it remembered, now 
exist in every Indian county, and he would join the officials as 


of disunion either in opinion or fact. Both allow that the 
country should be governed in the interest of its people, and 
both now admit, with the exception of a few old civilians 
that the settler who has ereated a trade of 100,000,0000,, 
who has laid all railways, set up all telegraphs, organized all 
marine, is as useful to the country as the native who is 
enriched by the resources he did not create. The personal ex. 
clusiveness of the Civil Service is confined to men fast vanish. 
ing from the stage, and cannot be maintained in presence of 
the infinitely greater wealth of the intruding class, while on 
the law of contracts, the one question upon which the mass of 
settlers are habitually unfair, the two sections have come toa 
compromise at, we greatly fear, the expense of the third, 
Indeed the natural tendency of Indian society is not towards 
quarrels between officials and settlers, but to a union rather 
too strict, to the formation of a caste marked by colour, and 
too strong for native enterprise or ambition to shoot u 

through that heavy crust. It may be indispensable to abolish 
in the end all privilege of every kind, but it is certainly ex- 
pedient to do it as slowly and kindly as may be, and to deprive 
both classes, uative and European, of the privilege which each 
pleads against the law at one and the same time. 


THE DISPUTE IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

fJPXILE dispute between masters and men in the building trade 
which threatens every man in England who has taken 
or given a contract, and hundreds of thousands of working 
families, is a little obscured by some irrelevant issues. It is 
useless to talk of the impropriety of masters doing the very 
thing they denounce their men for attempting. The combina- 
tion laws are abolished, and as there never was any moral 
objection to combination, the masters are just as much at 
liberty to combine as the men, to make rules binding on all 
who consent to them, and to punish evasion or breach of those 
rules by every method they can devise consistent with law and 
justice. The single question to be discussed is whether the 
masters having legally, and it may be very properly, combined 
themselves into an association, are using the new powers which 
association gives them in a wise and generous way. On the 
whole, and with the reserve that the masters have more pro- 
vocation than is generally admitted, we think they are not, 
that they have adopted a method of action which will in 
practice prove oppressive, and which the men tlierefore have a 

clear right to resist. ° 
To understand the action attempted it is necessary to state 
the employers’ case as employers see it. The masters through- 
out the Midland Counties assert that the very existence of their 
trade is in danger from the dictation of the men, that the 
unions being organized bodies can and do strike crushing 
blows at individuals who disregard their orders, that the con- 
sequent uncertainty renders calculation impossible, and that it 
is necessary, if the trade is to exist, to put a stop to coercion. 
In part this allegation is, we believe, quite true. The com- 
bined workmen may use the power given by association 
unwisely, just as the masters may use it, and they have no 
doubt so used it on many occasions. In the matter of wages 
we fancy the men are just now in the right, for the trade 
prospers exceedingly, while the workmen’s position has not 
been proportionately improved, and they were certainly in the 
right in the contest about hours. But their rules restricting 
the quantity of work an individual may do in those hours 
strike directly at their own industry, and they habitually 
take an unfair advantage of contracts in which time is an 
element. It is just as unfuir, we do not say im- 
moral or illegal, but simply unfair, for them to strike 
in the middle of a contract to which they have by tak- 
ing the work tacitly consented, as for the masters to 
lower their wages because some local cause gives them for 
the hour the upper hand. The rise should be insisted on 
when the work commences, not just as it approaches comple- 
tion, and it is the habitual breach of this principle which so 
embitters employers. Among the means adopted to make 
such strikes succeed is one which speaks volumes both for the 
generosity and the caste feeling of English workmen,—the 
younger men wander afield, find fresh work, and remit part of 
their wages to maintain the elder men in resistance. Clearly 
the way to put a stop to that practice is to give the men, in 
addition to wages, such a share in the profits of the work or 
such a bonus as the contract will bear, and so make it their 
own perceptible interest not to strike until the work is com- 
pleted. The masters, however, do not sce their way to 
any form of variable bonus, as implying right to examine 
books, and hesitate to adopt an invariable one agreed upon 
beforehand, and instead have devised what the men call a 
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master not to employ a workman who cannot bring a note 
from the former employer, and men who have struck or in 
any way quarrelled with the last master will be excluded 
from work throughout the neighbouring district, or ultimately 
throughout England. That does not look unfair, because of 
course a master has a right to pass an opinion on his workman 
‘yst as the workman has upon the master, and if all masters 
were wise and just and personally cognizant of their men it 
night not work unfairly. But in practice it would work thus 
—that every workman who displeased his master, or more fre- 
quently his master’s overseer, would not only be punished by 
dismissal from that work, which is either fair or unavoidable, 
but from the trade altogether. He would be, if for instance 
a skilled mason who cannot work alone as a cobbler for 
example can, thrown upon the parish—a penalty too severe for 
anything short of crime. Supposing even a penalty wanted 
greater than dismissal, this particular one would be grossly 
disproportioned to the offence, and is, moreover, inflicted not by 
a magistrate or other impartial person, but by the injured 
party himself. The French system, under which the police 
can under certain circumstances take away a man’s permission 
to work, is fairer than this,-and that is nearly intolerable. 
When an insolent word can be punished by life-long pauper- 
ism, we do not wonder at workmen threatening resistance. To 
make such an authority just even in appearance it would be 
necessary to establish a system of trade courts, the offender 
being tried by a mixed tribunal of comrades and overseers ; 
but the masters propose to exercise their power without of 
necessity hearing the defence. Furthermore, not only are the 
men delivered up to persons whe may be oppressive, or greedy, 
or capricious, or ignorant, or spiteful, but the masters intend 
to inflict this frightful penalty for an act perfectly inno- 
cent in itself and recognized by the law. It is quite 
understood that a man who strikes will be refused his 
“discharge note,”’ the masters thus re-establishing the old anti- 
combination laws in a new and infinitely more stringent shape. 
Six months’ imprisonment is a trifle to a workman compared 
with a life-long deprivation of the right to work. Yet this 
is what the combination, if fully carried out, would really 
inflict. The masters are in fact using their own power and 
right of combination in order forcibly to extinguish combina- 
tion among all beneath them. Moreover, they are using it 
through means which tend perpetually to deterioration. 
They woull at first pr ly be just enough, but as time 
went on they would find tuemselves in the position of the 
better slaveholders, who have for years been compelled to 
tolerate oppression they disapprove in order to preserve the 
institution. One master would refuse the notes because his 
men objected to some demand of over-hours, and another 
because they objected to his measurements, until, finally, 
refusal of the note would be threatened in order to reduce 
wages, and in each case the association, however strongly dis- 
approving, would be compelled to support the master for the 
sake of the “principle.” Either the workmen in the trade 
would be deprived of the power of fixing their own wages, 
which in England belongs to every other labourer, or there 
would be a conflict between men and masters to which all 
previous quarrels would seem amicable arrangements. 

We trust we shall hear speedily that the ‘‘ discharge note,” 
the device of some building Bismark, of some able but radi- 
cally despotic mind, has been laid aside. If not, the men 
would be in the right to resist, and we warn the masters that 
there is a mode of resistance infinitely more dangerous to them 
than strikes, and one which has been employed successfully by 
the workmen of Paris. There is nothing whatever in the law or 
in English habits to prevent a thousand workmen from asso- 


| under Geueral Johnston over the Chattahoochee, and tumble: 





ciating themselves in a legal coparcenery, appointing their 
own manager, making their own contracts, and so getting rid | 
of the middlemen capitalists altogether. The Society of 
Masons of Paris has done it with the result of an increase 
of 50 per cent. in the workman’s carnings. It is nonsense | 
to argue that no one would give such a society employment. | 
Its members could work quicker and cheaper than any | 
capitalist, and one great work successfully performed would 
give the public as much confidence in them as in any builder | 
alive. We have already in England co-operative mills and{ 
co-operative stores, and in Holland co-operative cultivation of | 
very large estates. It may not be advisable to compel workmen | 
to try whether co-operative building is beyond the limit of 
human power. Capital for plant? English workmen know 
quite well the precise meaning of that mystic word, and on | 





SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH GEORGIA. 


| [ the Spectator of September 24 we showed how General Sher- 


man, by main strength and skill, drove the Confederate army 
1 the 


sume army, under General Tood, out of Atlanta. We have now 
to describe how he made use of his success to march through the 
State of Georgia and capture Savannah. 

The capture of Atlanta, both in a military and political point of 
view, shook the Confederacy to its centre. Regarded from a 
military point of view, we see that it planted a Federal army clear 
beyond the Georgian mountains, laid bare the plains, and offere:l to 
the invader a choice of lines of operation. Regarded from @ 
political point of view we see that it afforded strong support to 
those Georgians and Alabamians who were meditating on the meaus 
of rejoining the Union. Mr. Davis felt the danger to be so great 
that he hurried to the south-west, endeavoured by his speeches to 
counteract the tendency to desert the Confederacy, and sought to 
infuse a new spirit into the army. He harangued the citizens, diplo- 
matized with the Governor, and so far succeeded that they agreed 
to support him in a fresh attempt to force the Federals to relax 
their hold on the State and press them back to the Tennessee. In 
order the more fully to show his sense of the danger, and to secure 
the great object in view, he confided the entire command of the 
south-west to the petted and overrated Beauregard. Between 
them, Davis, Beauregard, and Hood, devised a great plan for the 
salvation of the State. It was determined that a Southern army 
should again assume the offensive, and it was confidently predicted 
that one short month would see the Confederate flag triumphant 
on the Tennessee. 

The plan of the campaign was based on the position of the 
Federals. General Sherman, with his main force at Atlanta, drew 
his supplies from Nashville through Chattanooga. The intervening 
country was held by a chain of Federal posts guarding the 
railway. It was relatively weaker between the Chattahoochee 
and the Tennessee, than it was between the Tennessee and 
the Cumberland, because the latter was defended by three or 
four intrenched camps, which were virtually fortresses, between 
which an army would find it hazardous to move, while the 
latter was a single line. ‘The calculation of the Confederates was 
based on their knowledge of the effect which an attack upon a line 
of retreat produces upon the m&jority of generals. They thought 
that at the first news of the presence of a Confederate force on t's 
road between Atlanta and Chattanooga Sherman would eyacuits 
the former and endeavour to retreat on the latter. Thus with ox 
without a battle Georgia would be redeemed. They hal miseal- 
culated two things—the strength of the Federal works at Alla- 
toona and the depth of Sherman’s military ability. Iood crosscl 
the Chattahoochee towards the end of September on a line prrallel 
with the railroad. Sherman, getting news of this, followel with 
an army, but he did not quit his hold of Atlanta. Hood struck 
at Allatoona, but recoiled with loss, and having gained] two or 
three days’ marches upon his adversary, he pushed on over the 
Etowah, and leaving a force in Snake Creek Gap he sent part 
of his army towards Dalton. But Sherman was now coming 
up rapidly. Dalton fell, but Sherman was in front of Snake Creek 
Gap, and Iood, unable to live anywhere on or near the lino, saw 
that if he did not withdraw before Sherman could force the gp he 
would be beaten in detail. He therefore retreated in haste by one 
of the Georgian valleys to Gadsden in Alabama. Sherman fol- 
lowed, and took post at Gaylesville. ‘This was the end of the first 
series of movements. It was not, though they thought it was, 
favourable to the Confederates. Hood had failed to interrupt to 
any serious extent the railway line of communication. Ile was 
forced off it, and there was Sherman with communications intact 
watching for the next Confederate move. Now Hood, living 
failed in the first requisite of success, had he been wise, would 
have returned to the left bank of the Chattahoochee, but having, 
as he thought, “drawn” Sherman so far, he imagined he might 
draw him further. Beauregard had come up, riding by cross 
country roads, and instead of returning to cover Georgia, Beaure- 
gard, rounding the rougher parts of the mountains, plunged forward 
to the Tennessee. He had designed a great combination ia 
which Forrest played a part, and he evidently reckoned that he 
could reach Nashville before Sherman, or at all events vat to 
defend Nashville Sherman would cross the Tennessee. 

He was mistaken. He had under-estimated the military skill, 














the security of a contract the necessary capital will be forth- | and what is of equal moment, the moral courage of the lederal 
coming in London just as easily as it was in Paris. The true | General. Sherman saw his opportunity at a glance ; he saw that 
weapon of workmen is not combination to leave off work, but the Confederate army was committed beyond recall ; he knew that 
combination to do it cheaper and more efficiently. , he could dispose of troops enough to make Tennessee safe ; and he 
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knew, moreover, that there could be no force throughout the 
length and breadth of Georgia capable of resisting one of his corps 
darmée, Te determined to leave General Thomas to account for 
General Hood, and to march himself to Savannah. He might 
haye adopted a strategy less boll and original. He might have 
contented himself with holding Atlanta and the railroad, and front- 
ing Hood on the Tennessee. But, with a quick eye, he saw one of 
those opportunities by which a great general delights to profit. Ie 
saw the blunder of the Confederates in all its magnitude, and he took 
full advantage. As soon as he knew of the march of Hood from 
Gadsden he fell back upon the railroad, and then, abandoning Kome, 
Kingston, Resaca, Allatoona, every post on his line of advance, 
tearing up the track and burning the bridges as he went, he con- 
centrated four corps and some thousands of horsemen at Atlanta, 
and, applying the torch toall that remained of that place, set forth, 
vanishing for the moment from the view of his compatriots, and 
fora month’s space only heard of through the columns of the 
Confederate journals. ‘The army marched on the 14th, Atlanta 
was destroyed on the 15th. ‘Three days later, Beauregard, then at 
Corinth, was astoundel by a report that the result of his fine 
strategy had been to open the most fertile breadth of Georgia to 
the unopposed march of the Federal army. Beauregard sent 
Hood forward to destruction, and hastened himself by devious 
paths to succour Georgia. But as he was of no use, and dil 
nothing further, we need say no more about him. 

In order to reach Savannah, which was his objective point, Gene- 
ral Sherman had to traverse two hundred and (fifty miles, but this dis- 
tance measured on the map is only an approximation to the real 
length of the march. There were only three places in the country 
capable of making any defence—Macon, Augusta, and Savannah. 
It was the object of Sherman to operate on the two great railways, 
the main arteries of Georgia, and to move in such a manner 
that the handful of Confederates scraped up to defend the State 
could notbe sure until it was too late whether he intended to 
attack Macon or Augusta, or to leave both alone. The two rail- 
ways,—one leading from Atlanta to Augusta, the other from 
Atlanta through Macon to Savannah, —form to a certain point the 
framework of the Federal lines of march. That point is Millen, 
on the Savannah road, where a branch starts off north-west to 
Augusta. Between these two lines is a flat and flourishing country, 
hitherto untouched by war, swarmigg with negroes, horses, mules, 
evttle, and poultry, and covered with abundant crops of grain and 
vegetables. It is a tract of land where the mountains subside and 
the plains begin. Three considerable streams run through it, the 
Ocmulgee and the Oconee, which unite to form the Altamiha and 
the Ogeechee, which lingers through rice swamps and pine barrens, 
and flows into Ossabaw Sound, a few miles south-west of Savannah. 
A glance at the map will show that if the Federal army reached 
Millen, between the Ogeechee and Savannah rivers, it would be 
safe from all attacks save those in front or rear. 

To accomplish his object Sherman had selected from his army 
four of his best corps; the left wing, consisting of the 14th and 
20th, was given to General Slocum; the right, composed of the 
15th and 17th, was entrusted to General Howard. The cavalry 
were placed under Kilpatrick, but receivel special orders from 
Sherman himself. Quitting Atlanta the army at once spread out 
like a fan, the extreme left sweeping down the Augusta road, the 
extreme right marching towards Macon, the space between being 
covered by two corps, one from each wing, and the horse riding 
well on the flanks. Milledgeville, on the Ovzonee, was the first 
point of concentration for the left wing. The right wing, pre- 
ceded and flanked by cavalry, went down the roals towards Macon, 
sweeping away the small opposing forces mustered by Cobb and 
Wheeler, and advancing as far as Griffin. ‘The left wing went by 
Covington to Madison, and there, sending the horse towards 
Augusta, turned southward by way of Eatonton to Milledgeville. 
The right, after manceuvring in the direction of Macon, crossed 
the Ocmulgee above it, and passing by Clinton descended upon 
Gordon, whence a branch line leads to Milledgeville. ‘The movement 
of troops on so many points had confounded the Confederates. 
The authorities at Augusta believed their town was the object of 
the march, those at Macon were certain it was against them the 
enemy was coming, for were they not close to the place, and had 
not the left wing drawn towards the right? In reality, Sherman 
had turned Macon, and had cut off at least the infantry force 
there, and rendered it useless. ‘They showed fight, however, 


attacking a small Feleral force, pushed up to Griswoldville to | 


e railroad, and were punished severely 
for their courage. On th rd, a week after quitting Atlanta, 
the left wing was unitel at Milledgeville and the right at 
Gordon, while the cavalry were scouring the flanks. 
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In the meantime General Wheeler had ridden round the right 
flank, and crossing the Oconee, had turned to defend the passage 
of the swampy stream. But his resistance was vain. Slocum 
moved out from Milledgeville upon Sandersville, and Howard 
marched on both sides of the Savannah railway, thrusting 
Wheeler away from the bridge over the Oconee, and crossing 
himself without the loss of a man. The left wing was now con. 
verging on Louisville, while the right struck across the country by 
Swainsboro upon Millen. It was now plain that the Confederates 
had no troops strong enough to interrupt the march, for the efforts 
of Wheeler did not arrest the forward movement of the columns, 
In this way, covering a wide front, now filing through swamps, 
now spreading out on a broad front under the tufted pines, now 
halting to tear up, twist, and burn rails and sleepers, now collecting 
cattle and forage, and everywhere welcomed and followed by the 
negroes, the army pressed forward towards its goal. The left 
flankers came down through Sparta, the solid body of the left wing 
marched through Davisboro, the right moved steadily forward 
upon Millen, while Kilpatrick was in the front threatening 
Waynesboro, and destroying the bridges on the road to Augusta, 
At length the whole force, save one corps, crossed the Ogeechee 
and united at Millen. 

Here, again, Sherman kept his opponents in doubt respecting 
the course he would pursue. At Millen he threatened both 
Augusta and Savannah, and he made such strong demonstrations 
on the Augusta road that he led the Confederates to fear for 
Augusta, and so prevented them from concentrating troops at 
Savannah. Kilpatrick, supported by two infantry brigades, very 
effectually disposed of Wheeler. ‘The army halted two days, and, 
refreshed and united, began on the 2nd of December its final 
march upon Savannah. ‘lhe whole force, save one corps, went 
steadily down the strip of land between the Savannah and the 
Ogeechee, while the one corps on the right bank, marching in two 
columns, a day in advance of the main body, effectually prevented 
the Confederates from making any stand on the main road by 
constantly flanking every position. ‘The precaution was a sound 
one, but it was not needled. General Hardee was in no condition 
to fight a battle. And so the main body arrived before Savannah 
five and twenty days after it quitted Atlaata, and the flanking 
corps crossing the Ogeeche? at Eden the whole force was united. 
It was richer than when it started, having so many negroes, 
horses, cattle, and mules as to be almost an incumbrance. On 
the 13th Sherman carried Fort M’Allister by storm, and thus 
he was in communication with the fleet, for this fort guarded 
the mouth of the Ogeechee, and its capture opened Ossabaw 
Sound to the gunboats. The first step was to get rid of the 
impedimenta, the next to invest the place. This was difficult. 
There was an outlet over the river into South Carolina, which 
it would take time to close. On the 20th the fleet on one 
side and the land forces on the other had got within striking 
distance of the ferry, and Hardee, feeling that he could not be 
relieved, and that if he stayed a moment longer the outlet would 
be stopped, slipped through in the night, and plunged over the 
rice swamps to Charleston. On the 2Ist, thirty-six days after 
leaving Atlanta, Sherman was master of Savannah, having suc- 
cessfully accomplished the greatest march and delivered the heaviest 
stroke yet accomplished and delivered during the war, and having 
done this ** without the loss of a waggon,” and with a loss of men 
less than that frequently incurred in some paltry skirmish. 





CHIROMANCY. 

ILERE is a game played with very small children,—probably 
the most elementary surviving form of the drama in five 
acts,—which, slight as its pretensions at first sight appear, is 
actually found to yield more entertainment than a well-regulated 
mind would be at all warranted in anticipating. It is of the 
simplest kind, and consists in taking hold of each finger in turn, 
giving it a lively shake, and attributing to it a distinct experience, 
sometimes energetic, sometimes comparatively neutral. ‘ This 
little pig,” thus ran the first act, of which the Thumb was the 
hero, “ went to market ;” ‘ this little pig stayed at home,” was the 
decidedly ‘+ retarding function” rightly (according to the German 
critics) attributed to the second act of the drama, in which the 
forelinger figures on the scene; ‘this little pig had roast for 
dinner” was the animating circumstance recorded of the big 
| finger ; “ this little pig had none ” was the moral makeweight in the 
history of the next finger ; and “this little pig,”—here the little 
finger was introduced with as much flourish of trumpets as the final 
scene in a tragedy,—* went squeak, squeak behind the barn door 
which was the climax and finale of this 
The charm 





before he ran home,” 
| chequered record of ascetic repose and nervous energy. 
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of this simple diversion for children probably lies in giving } in an ideal cloud round strong square thumb extremities,—an intel- 


an apparent individuality and a biographic distinctness to so many 
as five indissoluble companions and playfellows of ‘‘ Baby.” Mr. 
Beamish, Fellow of the Royal Society, biographer of the late Sir 
Mare Isambard Brunel, and admirer of the gipsy chiromancy, has 
revived a form of this game suitable for grown-up persons, and 
given it the scientific name of ‘ Psychonomy of the Hand ”*— 
which is, being translated, we suppose, the law of the soul as in- 
dicated by the hand,—for which he certainly deserves public 
gratitude. For ourselves we confess that whereas the possession of 
two thumbs, though a source of modest satisfaction, had never 
hitherto been a spring of self-esteem or improper pride, we now 
look upon those important organs, and especially on the long 
‘* second phalanges” or joints thereto belonging—indeed there is a 
real accession of dignity in the mere fact of counting twenty-eight 
morally significant ‘* phalanges” among one’s personal extremities 
—with a sense of real privilege and justifiable elation. And Mr. 
Beamish gives perhaps a somewhat less dramatic but quite as 
interesting history to each of the five fingers as our old nursery 
tradition. He, too, starts with the thumb, and ascribes to it a 
function even more energetic, if less lively, than ‘going to market.’ 
“If it be acknowledged,” he says, “that the superiority of the 
animal is in the Hand, the superiority of the Hand will be found 
in the Thumb.” Merely to see the Thumb printed with a capital T, 
as Sir Bulwer Lytton always prints the grand ideas—“ great 
Heart of Time, beat on!” &c.—has given us a new sense of its 
dignity. Anything becomes capable of apostrophe that can be 
spelt in the middle of a sentence with a capital letter. Mr. 
Beamish freely accords this dignity to the Thumb. Ile appeals, 
too, to the classical passage in Afacheth, in which the magnetic 
and intuitive power of the thumb is indicated,— 
“ By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes,” 

—and we only regret that Mr. Beamish’s rigidly scientific method 
as a Fellow of the Royal Society prevents him from summing up 
his philosophy of the Thumb, as Sir E. B. Lytton would un- 
doubtedly have done, in a poetico-philosophical apostrophe to it, 
beginning perhaps, ‘‘ Great Thumb of Man, prick on!” However, 
the substance if not the form of the thought is quite as grand as 
even Sir Bulwer Lytton could have made it. ‘The small Thumb,” 
says Mr. Beamish, “is the index of vacillation and irresolution ; 
it also indicates an accommodating and loving spirit. ‘The large 
Thumb, on the contrary, is the index of a strong will and little 
general sympathy,—in short, of the heart being in subjection to 
the head. .... It is certain that Voltaire, whose heart was 
entirely under subjection to his will, had enormous Thumbs.” We 
should have thought Voltaire’s wil/ was a good deal less powerful 
than his vanity. But anyhow, Mr. Beamish means that big 
thumbs take their own way. Clearly in the “ nursery lore of the 
Future,” the large thumbs will only go to market on fine 
days, and the small, accommodating thumbs will transact 
that inevitable business on wet. Then even this is not all. 
Not only is the thumb a voucher for character, but it contains 
in itself a number of refined distinctions. The length of the 
first “* phalange,” that is, the first extremity, indicates the amount 
of will, self-will, and obstinacy. ‘The breadth indicates strength 
of prejudice rather than of will. ‘“ The energy indicated by the 
broad phalange is always irregular in its action, and without 
discrimination in its object. Extreme in its joys, and above all in 
its passions, it is the index of a temper capable of being pushed to 
the verge of suicide or assassination.” That must be the reason 
why sullen children suck the first phalange of their thumbs ;—no 
doubt it acts as a poultice to their prejudices and soothes the pain. 
Even so the history of the thumb is only one-third written. 
The second phalange “is the index of logical acumen—la clarte 
du coup dil. If long and strong, logic and reason prevail over 
impulse and will.” If the second phalange be long and the first 
short, then “the individual hesitates to act; his plans may be 
excellent, but he dare not carry them into execution.” The root 
of the thumb, again, is the measure of appetite, “and if 
very thick and long, of brutal passion.” So that we have 
the thumb of will and the thumb of prejudice—the thumb 


of logic and of clear insight, and the thumb of animal | 


passion, all distinguished. No child that regards its thumb with 
a certain interest and respect as the marketing pig can have any 
adequate conception of the personal interest it will excite in mature 
years under the influence of such lore as this. Already we find 
associations manly and dignified, to be fondly cherished, gathering 





* The DPsychonomy of the Hand; or, the Hand the Index of Mental Development, 
according to MM. D'Arpentigny and Desarolles, with ilustrative Tracings from 
Living Hands, By Richard Beamish, F.R.S., &c. London: Pitman. 1865. 





lectual halo and ‘ clarté du coup dail’ encircles the long table-land of 
the secon] joint, and there is a dangerous roué tone of menace about 
our thumb’s root which weaves a sense of romantic villany into the 
three-volume plot. As Mr. Kinglake said of the Egyptian Sphinx, 
‘You cannot mock at the Sphinx,’—we must say of the thumb, 
after we know the riddle it can read us, ‘ You cannot mock at the 
thumb.’ ‘Rule of thumb,’ instead of being a term of reproach, 
becomes the natural expression of the law that ‘the superiority of 
the animal is found in the Hand, and the superiority of the Hand 
in the Thumb.’ 

We have, however, travelled but a very little way in this beau- 
tiful science. There are all the fingers besides, with three phalanges 
of distinct meaning in each, and the palm as well, with ever 60 
many significant lines. Some of the fingers, to be sure, repeat 
the thumb a little, according to Mr. Beamish and his authorities. 
Thus the forefinger is original only in its first phalange, which 
indicates the religious feeling, and, if pointed, shows a tendency 
to mysticism ; if square, to religious formalism; if spreading, 
or “spatulous,” to a restless, active, religious spirit,—to fanatical, 
in place of quietistic, mysticism. But here, we are sorry 
to say, the individuality of the forefinger appears to end. 
The second phalange is the index of ambition, the third of ‘* pride or 
desire for command,” a curious “or”! In short, the forefinger 
appears to repeat the thumbs,—the lowest joint (perhaps from 
constant contact with the thumb) seems to have as near the same 
character as the end of the thumb as very vague words will 
express. The big finger, too, is not so well marked a character as 
we could wish, and this is the more to be regretted as it is said to 
be next in importance to the thumb. Its characteristics, how- 
ever, are supremely vague. ‘The third, or ring finger, is more 
dramatic,—it is the artistic finger ; the little finger is the finger 
of abstract science and of numbers. Where the fingers unite with 
the palms they are at their earthliest. Even the artist (the ring 
finger), if its last phalange be long and thick, is earthly in root ; 
and the scientific little finger, if it have in like manner a thick 
stem, is supposed to turn science to bad account,—to be Jesuitical 
for selfish purposes. When the little finger has an independent 
trick of waggling by itself without any motion of the other fingers, 
we are told to argue nof scientific activity, but a subtle and 
maneuvring nature. Mr. Beamish has, we think, missed an 
important though only partial confirmation of his general theory— 
the more important perhaps because quite unconscious—afforded 
by a popular action indicative of mockery. When little boys apply 
the first phalange of the thumb (the locus of prejudice) to the 
nose, which would imply that the prejudice arises in a mere sense 
of scent or smell such as a dog might have in even greater degree, 
and spreading out their fingers as they would a fan, give a rapid 
vibration to the last or little finger (indicative of the subtlety of 
science passing into the light-armed assaults of moral cunning), 
they must have some indistinct feeling that this action is expressive 
of a dislike running up the whole diapason of the mind from the 
animal instincts to the finest extremity of abstract thought. But 
whatever general confirmations there may be of the truth of Mr. 
Beamish’s science, after all its attraction will consist in the inevi- 
table tendency it has to give an independent moral character to 
the separate fingers. For example, he says, ‘‘ The conceptions of 
government entertained by the square finger take a constitutional 
form. When strong, self-respect will be found to mingle with the 
homage it pays to those in authority. In royalty it sees rather 
the executive of its own legalized desires than the mere dispenser 
of grace and favours.” ‘To have a finger which “ entertains con- 
stitutional conceptions,” and sees ‘‘ in royalty the executive of its 
own legalized desires,” is at least as cheering to a grown-up man as 
for a child to have a finger ‘that went squeak, squeak behind the 
barn door before it ran away home.” ‘The latter is more lively and 
dramatic perhaps ; but the former is fuller of grave and elevating 
suggestion. 

We wish we could follow Mr. Beamish into the deeply interest- 
ing lore of the various lines and mounds on the palm,—the ‘ line 
of complete success ” or “ the line of Saturn,”—the “ line of success 
in the Arts” or “ the line of Apollo,” the “line of superior affec- 
tions” or “ the line of the Heart,”—the “line of complete intel- 
ligence” or the “ line of the Head,” —the ring of Venus,—the line of 
life,—of healthy temperance,—of longevity,—which taken alto- 
gether give a calculus for expressing character of rare power, 
wherein also there is contained this inviting opportunity for 
self-knowledge, that for every man it is always under his 
own eye. Chirognomy and Chiromancy will always have this 
advantage over phrenology and physiognomy, that while you must 
get other people to feel your bumps or examine the lines of your 
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countenance to any purpose, the contour and lines of the hand | 1389, and was one of those bound over to keep the peace of the 


are most conveniently situated for the study of idle moments. | 


You cannot help having thom with you, and having them within 


view. The only difficulty about the science is its premisses, | 


which scem entirely void of proof, and its conclusions, which 


Marches in 1398. He was killed at the battle of Iomildon, 
September 11, 1402. His son, Robert Scott of Murdiestoun and 
tankelburn, with the consent of Wolter, his eldest son and heir, 
| on the 28th of May, 1415, gave the monks of Melrose the lands of 


are generally false. There is a tracing of Lord Brougham’s hand, Hinkery, in Selkirkshire, for the welfare of his soul, and died in 
and inferences from it which,—even though that able man’s public | 1425. We are now on firm historic ground. Sir Walter Scott of 
career was known to the author before he drew his own inferences, | Kirkurd, served heir to his father Robert, in 1426 had a charter 


—strike us as alone disposing of the pretensions of Chiromancy. 
“The definite sweeping lines throwa upwards from the line of the 
heart towards the base of the first and second finger (Mountains 
of Jupiter and Saturn), together with the moderate proportions of 
the third phalanges, suggest the anomaly of liberty and unselfish- 
ness in combination with restless, uncompromising independence of 
thought and action!” Pt the truth of the premisses and conclu- 
sions of Chiromancy really matters no more than the truth of the 
child’s nursery fiction about the fingers. We all of us need a con- 
venient safety-valve for superstition. And a “science” which 
starts from assumptions that we do not care to examine, and 
arrives at conclusions which we only wish to accept in an amused, 
hypothetical way, as we would look at lots which have fallen to us 
from a lottery,—but yet with the additional attraction of requiring 
a little reasoning and art to combine the oracles into a coherent 
answer,—is just the thing. For such a purpose Chirognomy and 
Chiromancy answer capitally. The axioms are all vague and nearly 
all without foundation, but there is ingenuity required to apply them, 
and the result may often be enough of a coincidence to arouse the 
superstition latent within us all. Men, like children, like to ** make 
believe” a little in their leisure hours, and to have a little fanciful 
biography written in hieroglyphics on the hand will always be a 
diversion. In moments of weakuess and despondency it may even 
be a resource to fall back, though only hypothetically, on the 
thumbs. And as there is much less room for truth in Chirognomy 
than in Physiognomy, so there is als) much more room for fiction 
and for playful or fanciful error, 





THE SCOTIS OF BUCCLEUCH. 
HE Douglases were essentially great feudal barons, the Hamil- 
tons polished French nobles, the Campbells great patriarchal 
chiefs and Scotchmen, par excellence, but the Scorrs of Buccleuch 
are moss-troopers on a grand scale. 

There were two great families of the name of Scott, the House of 
Balweary, in Fife, of which the celebrated wizard-baron, Michael 
Scott (born before the year 1217) was the most notable, and which is 
now represented by Sir William Scott, of Ancrum, Bart. and M.P., 
and the House of Buccleuch, in the south and west of Scotland. 
There seems, however, to have been no relationship between the 
two houses, which have entirely different arms. The origin of the 
Buccleuch Scotts,—with whom alone we now concern ourselves, — 
is wrapped in entire obscurity, and even the pedigree-makers seem 
wholly at fault. There are several ‘‘ Scotts,” or ‘‘ Scots,” whose 
names occur more or less prominently in the earlier records of 
Scotland, two of whom, father and son (in the time of William 
the Lion) bear the favourite Christian name of the Buccleuchs in 
later years, ‘* Wolter,” and another, Wallten Scot, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, was Chancellor of Scotland from 1227 to 1238, but there 
is no root for the family tree of the Buccleuchs to be found before 
we come to Ricimarp LE Scot, of Murthockstoun, or as it is spelt, 
of Murprestown, in Lanarkshire, who was among the barons of 
Scotland who swore fealty to Edward I. of England in 1296. But 
although we sem here to hive reached the true stock, the exact 
relationship of the successive heads of the family to each 
other cannot be fixe1 except conjecturally for several more gene 
rations. Richard le Scot obtained the lands of Murdiestoun 
by marriage with the daughter and heir of the laird of that 
name—whose cognizance, a bend azure he adopted, disposing 
thereon his own arms, the crescents and stars—so at least 
say the heralds. According to the author of Waverley the Scott 
family had before this marriage thrown off a branch—the Scotts 
of Harden—renowned in Border warfare, and of whom he himself 








came. A Michael Scott, not improbably son of Richard le Scott, 
fought bravely at the battle of Halidon Hill, July 19, 1333, and | 
was one of the few survivors of that day on the Seotch side. He | 
was less fortunate at the battle of Neville’s Cross (October 17, | 
1346), where King David was taken prisoner, being one of the 
slain. Probably he was the father of a Robert Scott of Murdie- | 


from the Earl of Douglas on the 2nd of July in the same year for 
services to him of the lands of Lampetlaw, which identifies him as 
the son of Robert of Murdiestoun, which patrimonial lands, together 
with Hartwood in the barony of Bothwell, he exchanged on the 23rd 
of July, 1446, with Thomas Inglis of Manor for his half of the barony 
of BranxHoLM or BRANKSOME, in the county of Roxburgh, 
which latter place became for many generations the seat of 
the Scotts. According to tradition Inglis happened to complain 
of the injuries inflicted on his lands by the English Borderers, on 
which Walter Scott proposed this exchange, and when the bargain 
was completed drily remarked that the Cumberland cattle were as 
good as those in Teviotdale, and forthwith commenced on a great 
scale the career of moss-trooper and cattle-lifter, which his family 
for so many generations carried on with such congenial skill and 
remarkable success. As the ballad of Jamie Telfer puts it :— 
“The Scotts they rade, the Scots they ran, 
Sae starkly and sae steadilie! 
And aye the ower-word o’ the thrang 

Was—‘ Rise for Branksome readilie !’” 

Iie was also induced doubtless to make the purchase of Brank- 
some by its vicinity to his large domains in Teviotdale and 
Selkirkshire, in which latter county he held the estate of Buc- 
CLEUCH, and most of the forest lands on the river Ettrick. 
Ife acted several times as a conservator of the treaties with 
England, but he founded the greatness of his family chiefly 
on the ruin of the Black Douglases, whom he aided the Crown 
strenuously in crushing in 1455. King James IL, as a reward 
granted him (February 23, 1458-9) the Douglas lands of Abbing- 
ton, Phaireholme, and Glendonanrig, and to him and Sir David his 
son the remaining half of the barony of Branksome, to be held 
“blench” for paymant of a red rose. ‘They had also a grant of 
part of the barony of Langholm in Dumfriesshire. 

Sir Walter, first of Branksome, died between the years 1467 and 
1470. His second son, Sir Alexander, fellat the battle between James 
LI. and his rebel son, June 11, 1481, fighting on the King’s side. 
The eldest son, Sir David Scott of Branksome, obtained on the 7th of 
December, 1463, a charter incorporating with the lands of Brank- 
some in the barony of Hawick (which was created into a free barony), 
six pounds of the lands of Langton, the lands of Lampetlaw, Elrig, 
Renkilburn, the barony of Kirkurd, Eckford, and Quhichester in 
Roxburgh. He was chiefly engaged in suppressing (or exciting) 
outbreaks on the Borders, was a conservator of the peace with Eng- 
land, and sat in Parliament in 1487 as “* Dominus de Bukecleweh.” 
Ile died in 1491. His third son, Robert Scott of Allanhaugh, was 
the ancestor of the Scotts of Scotstarvet, represented by the mother 
of the present Duke of Portland. David Scott, eldest son of Sir 
David of Branksome, died before his father, leaving a son, Sir 
Walter Scott, who succeeded his grandfather in Branksome Buc- 
cleuch, &c. He accompanied King James IV. to the fatal battle 
of Flodden, was one of the few survivors of that field, and died 
in 1516. By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Walter Ker of Cess- 
ford, he left a son and successor, Sir Walter Scott. This head of 
the House of Buccleuch co-operated with Angus on his return from 
abroad in 1524, in opposition to the Queen Regent ; but when the 
tyranny of the Red Douglases became intolerable, and the young 
King was eager to escape from the thraldom in which they held 
him, he found a sympathizing and daring friend in Scott of Brank- 
some. Angus and his brother having taken James with them on 
a tour of inspection and repression through the Borders, the 
King wrote a letter secretly to Buccleuch, entreating him to make 
an effort to rescue him. Sir Walter without hesitation complied, 
and threw himself with a thousand men between Angus and the 
capital, as the Royal party were returning from their expedition. 
Douglas ordered him in the Royal name to dismiss his followers, 
but Sir Walter only replied that he knew the King’s mind better 
than the proudest baron amongst them, and meant to keep his 
ground, and do obeisance to his Sovereign, who had honoured the 
Borders with his presence. A conflict ensued, in which the 
Borderers proved no match for the serried ranks of their enemies 





stoun, whose (probable) son, Walter Scott of Murdiestoun and} commanded by a Douglas, and after the loss of eighty men Sir 
Rankelburn, had from King Robert IT. a grant of the barony | Walter was obliged to retreat, the only man of importance who 
of Eckford in Roxburgh for apprehending Gilbert Ridderford. | fell on the side of the Douglases being Sir Andrew Ker of Cess- 
He was also proprietor of the barony of Kirkurd in Peebles in | for], a mim much valued by both sides, and whose death createla 
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blood-feud between the Kers and the Scotts, which was kept up for 
some time with much animosity on both sides. Sir Walter incurred 
a “summons of treason” for his daring attempt, but on the 
King’s escape to Stirling he was one of the first to join James, 
who cleared Buccleuch, and publicly avowed his attempt as pro- 
ceeding from his own express command before Parliament on the 
5th of September, 1528; but the Stuart King added the barefaced 
falsehood that Buccleuch only came to pay his homage to his 
Sovereign at the instance of the Earl of Angus himself. Sir 
Walter profited by the fall of the Red Douglas, as his ancestor 
had done by that of the Black, and had a charter of the lordship 
of Jedburgh Forest, September 3, 1528. But the next year the 
connivance which was lent by Buccleuch and other Border barons 
to the marauders on the Marches exhausted the patience or 
sense of gratitude of the King, and he threw them all into prison 
while he made a Royal progress, hanging summarily the principal 
offenders who had flourished under their countenance. Sir 
Walter, as a Border chief, was strongly anti-English in his 
sentiments, and having used some satirical expressions against 
Henry VIIL, the Earl of Northumberland in 1532 sent a detach- 
ment of 1,500 men to ravage the lands of Buccleuch, and if possi- 
ble capture or kill Sir Walter. They burnt Branksome, but Sir 
Walter escaped, and in his turn gathered 3,000 men, and laid 
waste Northumberland, returning safely laden with spoil. In 


April, 1535, Sir Walter appeared in court to answer a charge of | 


having lent assistance to the English Dacres at the time of the 
burning of Cavers and Dennun, and was committed to ward, In 
his Lay of the Last Minstrel Sir Walter's namesake, the poet 
and novelist, mentions that Buccleuch was imprisoned and 
forfeited in 1535 for waging war on the Kers, and probably in 
doing so he availed himself of the aid of the English Border chiefs, 
allowing family feuds to outweigh national animosities. Sir 
Walter continued under a cloud during the remainder of the reign 
of James VY. After the death of the King, Buccleuch was restored 
-by Act of Parliament, March 15, 1545, and the proceedings 
against him ordered to be razed out of the Council Book, and there 
was a second Act of Parliament to the same effect December 12, 
1544. He attached himself to the anti-English and Catholic 
party headed by Cardinal Betoun, having himself married a Betoun 
for his second wife, and in 1544 came up with a body of retainers 
in time to aid with his military counsel and warlike spirit in the 
defeat of the English at Ancrum Moor. By his advice Arran 
drew down his men under cover of the hill, and thus lured on the 
English, who believed they had fled, into a hasty and disorderly 
pursuit. This was his last public service. In October, 1552, he 
fell in a nocturnal encounter with his family enemy, Sir Walter 
Ker of Cessford, in the streets of Edinburgh. 


SAVANNAH AND WILMINGTON, 
From our SrecrAL CorresPoNnDENT. | 
New York, December 31, 1864. 

Ir is difficult for a correspondent in New York, the subjects of 
whose letters must be somewhat determined by the events of the 
day, to decide what will be a new topic upon the arrival of his 
letter in London. ‘Thus, for instance, the occupation of Savannah 
by General Sherman was not known even in Washington until two 
days after the departure of the steamer which took my last letter ; 
and yet that steamer may have by telegraph and despatch -boat 
received that news at Cape Race, which stretches a thousand miles 
north-eastward from here, and thus the event may be commented 
upon ia the Spectator a week before this letter can appear. The 
abandonment of the military attempt upon Wilmington, too, 
although we knew of it here but yesterday, may be reported in 
London by a steamer which put to sea last Wednesday. So much 
has the telegraph already done toward spanning the Atlantic. 
One must hobble on after, however, to the best of one’s ability. 

The complete success of General Sherma‘ns bold and skilfully 
conducted march, the capture of Savannah with its 150 pieces of 
artillery and its 32,000 bales of cotton, and, most important of all, 
the opening of the Savannah River, which commands a new and 
interior base of operations that can be held by the navy, gave us 
of course great gratification, but the escape of General Hardee 
with his 15,000 men was a disappointment the severity of which 
has not been adequately made public. It seemed ungracious to 
grumble in the newspapers because such a grand undertaking as 
that which Sherman carried out so admirably was not in all respects 
so successful as it might have been, and when it was as successful 
as we or General Sherman himself had the right to expect that it 
would be. It might have been really impossible for Admiral Dahl- 
gren to cut off the city by his gunboats, yet in our hearts, if 


é 


jae in public, we are saying, ‘‘If Farragut had been there he 
would have done it, in spite of the rams and the iron-clads.” But 
| although what we need, and what General Grant secks, to capture 
is not cities, but armies, Savannah from its position is a most 
important step toward attaining the great object of this long 
campaign—a campaign which seems to have declared itself, like a 
French Chamber in revolutionary times, en permanence. 

The fate of the Wilmington expedition reminds me of what a 
Yankee farm labourer said of the end of a feeble, sickly calf, 
when he was asked if the creature was dead,— Wal, no ! he didn’t 
xacly seem ter die; he kin o’ gin aout.” ‘The military part of the 
attempt has for the present been simply abandoned without 
effort. The difficulties of the undertaking seem to have proved to 
be quite as I anticipated, and, as you know already, [ anticipated 
failure. It now turns out that there was no intention of attempt- 
ing the capture of the town itself, to which, as I told you, the 
most important vessels in Admiral Porter's fleet were incompetent 
from their draught of water. The purpose was only to take and 
hold the works commanding the entrance to the harbour, and thus 
close it effectively against blockade-runners. The planning of the 
expedition is due in a great measure to General Butler, who is very 
ambitious of purely military success, and whose foresight and decision 
of character are well suited to the attainment of such success if he had 
only the necessary military knowledge. ‘If our new Lord Chancellor 
| only knew a little law, he would know a little of everything.” 
| But General Butler is eager, and not unnaturally, for the sort of 
‘success which with us at least he could afford to do very well with- 
| out, and he had a worthy ambition to wear the capture of the 
| Wilmington defences as a feather in his cap. It has not been said 
publicly, but those who must know say privately, that the novel 
project which distinguished this abandoned attempt, that of ex- 
ploding an immense mass of gunpowder outside the enemy's works, 
was General Butler's. ‘The reported effects of the recent explosion 
near London, were regarded as reason for believing that suflicient 
destruction and demoralization would ensue upon a similar 
explosion close under the walls of Fort Fisher, to make the 
assault comparatively easy.and certainly successful, especially 
under the guns of a powerful fleet. General Butler was freed from 
the jealousy and severe military criticism of his previous subordinate, 
General W. 'T. (“+ Baldy ”) Smith, and was personally and profes- 
sionally upon the most accordant terms with General Weitzel, a West 
Point officer who, I find, enjoys the confidence and respect of his 
brother officers of all grades; Admiral Porter’s fleet was certainly 
adequate to the task before it, and all seemed to promise well. But in 
the first place, General Butler seems to have had not quite half the 
number of men which it was intended that he should have, if it be 
true, as all accounts say, that he had but 7,000. It is now asserted 
by some persons who ought to know that what they say will have 
a certain weight, that General Butler was given this inadequate 
force in order that he might find himself incompetent to his work, 








| and by withdrawing from it lose something of his great favour with 
| the public, which makes him a very difficult man to manage by 


those who like to be managers. In the next place, the explosion 
was an utter failure. The vessel, a propeller steamer, contain- 
ing more than 430,000 pounds of powder, was towed, with steam 
up, into shallow water, and then by her own motive power 
beached within 300 yards of Fort Fisher. A fire of pinewood was 
then lit upon her lower deck, and the few men who had volunteered 
for this somewhat perilous undertaking escaped in a sinall boat to 
the towing vessel, the Wilderness, which made all speed to join 
the fleet, which was kept twelve miles in the offing. [Everything 
took place according to the programme, except the destruction and 
the demoralization. ‘The explosion was of course awful, but the 
earthen ramparts of Fort Fisher were unharmed, and as to the 
effect upon the garrison nothing is known. How indeed could 
its effect in that quarter be known or taken advantage of by those 
for whose benefit this novel attack was made? ‘The fleet was 
twelve miles off. ‘The explosion took place at a quarter to two 
o'clock a.m., and the fleet got under way at daylight, and began 
the attack, which was to make way for and protect the military 
assault, at half-past eleven o'clock, about ten hours after this hoped- 
for demoralization was to have taken place! Surely, the Confede- 
rate officers and soldiers have not shown themselves to be made of 
such poor stuff that in a desperate case their demoralization at a mere 
explosion should be expected to last as long as that. If the ex- 
plosion could have been effected in such a manner that the bom- 
bardment could have been immediately commenced and the assault 
have followed promptly the plan might have worked, but as it was 
there was only utter failure. The navy did its work well. Even 
General Butler cannot deny that. Admiral Porter twice com- 
pletely silenced Fort Fisher and all the surrounding batteries. 
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But when only half the troops, about 3,000 men, had been landed, 
Generals Butler and Weitzel came to the conclusion that the 
assault was impracticable ; and therefore, although some of their 
skirmishers had entered the outworks of the fort, and even brought 
away the flag of the outer bastion, and thus had taken more than 
200 prisoners, they stopped the embarkation and returned to their 
ships, with the loss of none killed and fourteen wounded. Cap- 
tured despatches contained information that a force of 6,000 men 
was marching to the relief of the fort,—but were those despatches 
genuine ? And if they were, was the case so hopeless? We may 
be wrong, but, as in the Savannah case, we say in our hearts, if 
Grant had been there, or Sherman, or Sheridan, or Thomas, it had 
been otherwise. ‘The fleet continues to threaten and even to bom- 
bard the fort, and it is not improbable that another land expedition 
may be immediately sent down. 

The Spectator itself may have directly or indirectly exposed the 
absurdity of the announcement in the London 7Zimes in its leading 
article upon our late election,—that Mr. Lincoln’s success was due 
to his ‘having defied and insulted England, which is the tradi- 
tionary way of obtaining the Irish vote.” But [ wish to say that 
no greater misrepresentation of the truth could have been made. It 
is not merely, that Mr. Lincoln has defied and insulted neither the 
British Government nor the British people, nor in fact any other 
government or people, although that ,is true, but that the whole 
Irish vote in a body was cast plump against him. Is there no 
limit to the presumption of the Zimes upon the ignorance of its 
readers? If the Irish emigrants held, as many of you seem to 
think they do, the balance of political power in this country, Mr. 
Lincoln would have been utterly and hopelessly defeated. But 
nothing could be further from the true state of the case than such 
an opinion, The Irish hold no such power, or anything like it. In 
the City of New York they do, but not even in the State. When 
will Europe learn that this little island is not the country, and 
does not eyen represent the country in any respect ? 

We are perhaps about to try an experiment in taxation which, 
I believe, is entirely new, that is, a tax of 1 per cent. on all 
sales. The proposition is received with favour by the people be- 
cause, in the first place, the mode proposed is the easiest and 
pleasantest way of paying taxes, and that most in accordance with 
our habits hitherto, and in the next because it will tend to diminish 
the number of middlemen and speculators, but chiefly because of 
the equitable distribution of taxes when they are collected in this 
manner, Each man will pay just according to his expenditure, 
and no man’s expenditure will be diminished by the addition of 
1 per cent. tothe cost of what he buys. As to what such a tax 
will produce, the yearly sales in the States not included in the Con- 
fecleracy are, as near as can be estimated, eleven thousand millions 
of dollars, on which 1 per cent. of course is one hundred and 
ten millions. Not quite unkindred to this fact is the other, that 
the commerce of the Hudson River, known to those of you who 
know it at all chiefly for its beautiful scenery, is greater than that 
between all foreign countries combined and the United States. I can- 
not give you the figures, but accept my assurance of the fact. I 
mean that the yearly value of the commodities, mineral, agricul- 
tural, and manufactured which are brought to this city by the 
Hudson River, at the-mouth of which it stands, is greater than 
that of all the commodities brought to this country from all other 
countries, A YANKEE. 


* COURAGE” ON TITE REFORM I QUESTION. 
To tae Eprror or tur “ Specraror.” 
Sm,—TI should be sorry to think that just at this moment * Mr. 
Buxton represents the courage of the thinking class on the subject 
of Reform,” and [I hope the courage of the Spectator will prove to 
be of a different quality. IL hoped that in Mr Buxton we had 
found a thinker who did not consider that the enfranchisement of 
the working class was the main object, and the due representation 
of all classes (which due representation of all includes the largely 
preponderent representation of the smallest) only a secondary 
object. But so far from this, after some talk quite unworthy of 
him about the working classes being like serfs in Russia or negroes 
in Carolina, he consents to discuss the matter on these bases, 
** first, whether some concession on our part is not essential to 
success in our main object; secondly, whether that main object 
cannot be attained without sacrificing the just claims of those who | 
already possess the suffrage.’ 1 should be wasting your space if | 
[ were to use arguments to prove my assertion, that by using 
language like this Mr. Buxton has undone all the good that his | 


a 
refusing to attach any importance to his letter, and in dealin 
with him as “a weak brother.” I quite agree with you that the 
discussion of the question by the Liberal daily press has not even 
commenced, but I venture to say that it never will commence til] 
thinking Liberals take a firmer tone. ‘There is an clement of 
stupidity in the English mind which has done excellent service in 
keeping us out of the European revolutionary stream hitherto, 
but this same quality is now on the other side, and plain speaking 
and firm action will now be needed to save us from gratuitously 
drifting into what we have hitherto escaped more by accident than 
by forethought. 1, like you, look for help to the Liberal not the 
Conservative party. I fear a Conservative majority on this ques- 
tion would only strengthen for the future (though it might post- 
pone) the action of the Radical party. In England now there 
ought to be but two parties, a Conservative-Liberal (not Liberal- 
Conservative) and a Democratic party. Mr, Buxton is evidently 
for “ Reform” anyhow, and a just Reform if possible, and in that 
attitude he will be powerless. I trust, Sir, that your trumpet will 
speak with no uncertain sound in favour of * no Reform unless a 
Just one.” 

One word more. It is not the working class from whom I 
apprehend an unwillingness to entertain a just scheme. It is from 
the middle class, who in asserting their own privileges have got 
into a groove of thought respecting inequalities of political privi- 
lege in general ;—a groove in which they are helped by a very 
natural feeling of indignation at the silly county exclusiveness 
which keeps town and country apart. ‘This feeling is to be seen 
in full action in every country town large and small; and, un- 
known to himself, it barbs and poisons the oratorical shafts of Mr, 
Bright. O. 

Lincoln's Inn. 


BOO K S. 
te 
THE HIDDEN W ISDOM OF CHRIST.* 

Tus is a very strange book, one which will deeply interest 
the class who are interested in watching the development of 
modern heresy. Its author, who is the second son of the 
great German scholar, has employed immense reading and no 
inconsiderable power of statement to support a singular thesis, 
the main points of which may, we think, without injustice 
to his marvellous power of digression, be reduced to three. 
Mr. de Bunsen believes, first, that there has existed from the 
earliest ages a doctrine which he calls the * hidden wisdom,” and 
which was first made known to any section of mankind by 
Zoroaster, that this doctrine was retained among the Jews, though 
unknown to the nation, and was the basis of the religious reform 
which followed the Babylonian captivity, that it is therefore con- 
tained in the books we now call the Apocrypha, ¢, e., books of 
hidden things, and that this doctrine was the one which governed 
the public teaching of Christ and Ilis first disciples. Secondly, 
that Christ Himself taught it to His immediate disciples only, and 
not to the mass of His followers, that alter His ascent He revealed 
it in all its fulness to St. Paul, that St. Paul was the first to 
reveal it in its breadth to the Gentile world, that the contest 
between him and the Apostles at Jerusalem was a quarrel as to 
the expediency of publishing the esoteric doctrine, and that the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke were drawn up 
with the intention of excluding those sayings of the Lord which 
contain this hidden wisdom. Thirdly, that the “ hidden wisdom ” 
is embodied in the theory of the following extract, which we must 
note is a résumé of the primary doctrine of the Zendavesta, the 
Scripture of Zoroaster, to whom Mr. de Bunsen assigns extraor- 
dinary antiquity, believing, for example, that the conflict of Cain 
and Abel is an allegorical account of the great division produced 
by Zoroaster in the original Aryan section of mankind. Zoroaster 
dwelling in the Aryan ‘‘home” in Bactria in the year 6429, 
revealed the monotheistic truth to the Aryan tribes, and exhorted 
them to abandon their nomad life for one of agriculture. Some 
consented and migrated, but others resisted, and in the expulsion 
of Cain and death of Abel Mr. de Bunsen sees the expression of 
that historic truth. At all events he holds that to Zoroaster the 
Aryan teacher this great truth was given :— 





* The first-born among all creatures is the Divine Spirit, Wisdom or Word, 
the Mediator between the Creature and the Creator, and the organ of sancti- 
Jication and immortality. The first-born or firstling of creation is not, 
strictly speaking, a creation, but an emanation from the Creator, con- 
veying the Divine element to reasonable creatures, by endowing them 
with a living soul, that is, with ‘fulness and immortality.’ The 
‘primordial spirit’ proceeds from ‘the Father,’ and by inhabiting the 


letter in the Times was so well calculated to do. If this is all he | soul of man produces, if unopposed, Vohumano, that is, ‘ the best mind or 


means, the Daily News aud the Daily Telegraph ave quite right in | 





* The Hidden Wisdom of Christ. By Vrnest de Bansea. London: Longman. 
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spirit,’ and thus the Son of God, It is the principle of life for the body, 
and of sanctification and immortality for the soul. The divinely- 
wrought ‘good mind’ produces the fruits of the spirit, that is, purity in 
‘thought, word, and deeds,’ which is capable to ‘withstand the darknesses’ 
of the material world ‘ which passes away,’ and by redeeming the 
soul from its earthly prison-house, to translate the former to * the 
golden thrones’ of the living God and of His Angels. The indwelling 
Divine Spirit is also called the holy ‘ Word,’ the Word of God, spoken by 
Him in the beginning, which was ‘ Lord,’ or Master, ‘ before the ecrea- 
tion of the day, before the creation of the Archangels,’ and which the 
good Spirit of God ‘ has continuously spoken.’ The Divine Spirit, or 
Word, or ‘ Wisdom’ is designated as the ‘ type of the creations’ in the 
world of God. ‘If he (the Spirit or Word), “ Honovar,” teaches in the 
beings, O thou Creator of All (Mazda), he becomes like unto his beings 
(becomes incarnate), and brings the kingdom of the living God. There- 
fore to be led by the Spirit of God is to be in God. If man ‘gives him- 
self over to the Good Spirit,’ as to his Lord and Master, then spirit and 
matter harmoniously combine—the embodied spirit and the spiritualized 
matter have become one; ‘through the best operating spirit’ the finite 
creature has become united with the infinite Creator; mortality has put 
on immortality ; the enmity cansed by the opposing prin¢iples in man 
has been abolished ; the new man is of the Spirit, as the Spirit is of 
God; the son of man has become a son of God; for the living God is 
a friend, brother, or father’ of those who worship Him.” 

This unity of the Spirit and of matter, of God and the flesh, 
was accomplished perfectly in one Man only, Jesus of Nazareth, 
who, though absolute Man, having no previous existence of 
any kind, spiritual or material, nevertheless so received the 
Divine Spirit that he became a God, and in so becoming recon- 
ciled flesh and spirit, man and His Maker, at once and for ever. 
“Tn the fulness of time the man was born, lived, and died, who 
in not opposing by his own will the inwardly revealed will of 
God, became the Son well-pleasing to the Father, the perfect 
human organ or advocate of the Divine Spirit, became identical 
with the same, became the leavenly Messiah, ‘ the Saviour of all.’ 
God spake by His Son. This Divine mission of the righteous 
servant of God, of ‘the Son of Man,’ so far as it was confined to 
the earth, could not be eternal. But after his death, through the 
divinely wrought resurrection, the Son of God was to be trans- 
lated to the throne of God, there to live and rule for evermore at 
the right hand of the Father. He was taken up into the pre- 
sence of the Ancient of Days, and there was invited, as David 
saw in the Spirit, to sit on his right hand.” Each of these three 
propositions, which together make up a new creed, leading to a 
new system alike of dogma and of ethics, is supported by a mass 
of quotations, of arguments, and of learning, which, despite the 
strangeness of the ideas conveyed, will probably give Mr, de Bun- 
sen’s speculations a large, though not a general circulation. His 
criticism upon the Apocryphal books in particular is most valuable, 
and he has pointed out with great power the connection between the 
great * heresies” of the early Christian world and ideas older than 
Christianity, or perhaps than the historic period, and for these 
two results we may in part welcome his work with some cor- 
diality. If Mr. de Bunsen can induce Protestants to re-open the 
study of the heresiarchs without the prejudices they have inheri- 
ted from Rome, to re-examine books like the Wisdom of Sirach 
without the prepossessions derived from Luther, to re-discuss the 
question of the existence of a permanent, but unwritten revela- 
tion in the heart of man, his volumes will have done a great 
service, monstrous as may be the theory in support of which they 
were written. 

or it is moustrous. With the first proposition we have little 
concern, for it is only one effort among many to fix a recognized, 
but as it were subtle and etherlike element of truth. That in 
all ages and under all disponsations God has been pleased to 

§ nay 
reveal to great souls portions of truth beyond the intellectual or 
moral capacity of the mass, that there have been men to whom 
ideas despised or misunderstood by the world have seemed living 
certainties, that these ideas have included many of the highest 
truths of theology, is as certain as that Zoroaster and Gautama ex- 
-isted, that the Book of Wisdom had an author, that Cicero wrote the 
Ojjices, that Philo anticipated truths so mighty that his terminology 
served the ‘* beloved disciple” for the greatest of the relations of 
Christ. Mr. de Bunsen may, if he pleases, make Zoroaster oldest 
of these minds, and connect the light which irradiated them 
with some abiding ray which had always existed on earth, 
without giving us offence. ‘To us he seems like a man who, 
ignoring the power of flint and steel when struck together, 
should endeavour to prove that every hearth in England is 
lighted by a flame deduced through generations from some ori- 
ginal lamp ; but still his statement is a question of fact open to any 
amount of fair and frank discussion, specially worthy to be dis- 
cussed by men of Mr. de Bunsen’s deep research. But of his 
remaining propositions one is in our judgment utterly bad, and 
the other demonstrably false. We cannot conceive of an idea 
which would or could work so frightful an amount of moral and 





intellectual mischief as that Christ and Iis Apostles entertained 
an esoteric as well as an exoterie creed, one docivrine for the en- 
lightened aud another for the vulgar, one to be published 
out of season and the other to be kept secret till the season was 
propitious. ‘lo assert such a faith is to assert that Christ, the 
Man in whom, according to Mr. de Bunsen, the Spirit became 
incarnate, was guilty throughout life of the suppressio veri, guilty 
of the worst act an apostle can commit, the suppression of the 
Gospel, which, as his secret teaching showed, he knew that he was 
divinely appointed to deliver, that, to sum up the case in a single 
illustration, Christ committed the offence of Balaam. Such an 
impression once prevalent wou!d justify all wise and good men 
in yielding to their most besetting temptation, the wish to con- 
ceal the truth for the sake of peace or the avoiding of scandal— 
a wish which has for ages tempted the Roman Catholic casuists 
into defending what Dr. Newman calls an “ economy” of truth, 
a thriftiness in uttering what they believe to be of divine import 
and vital necessity to the world. Such economy was sternly 
reprimanded by Christ when practised by the Pharisees, and yet 
Mr. de Bunsen, who quotes that text, wishes us to believe that it 
was practised by Christ Himself, that the absolute exemplar to all 
ages of truthfulness unto death,—for the human cause of Pilate’s 
sentence was the refusal of the accused to accept a defence 
suggested by Pilate himself,—instructed mankind in the art of 
easuistry, of seeming to reveal all while revealing nothing. 
Mr. de Bunsen seems to us to confound the agent with the thing 
acted upon, moral responsibility with material power. It is of 
course quite possible for a man to be in a state in which only 
part of the truth can be told him, his mind being incompetent to 
comprehend more than a part,—but is the sun not shining because 
men live bebind darkened windows? A child is, as respects his 
teacher, always in this state of incompetence, but the fact does 
not justify the teacher in concealing from the child things 
essential for it to know, as, for example, that fire will burn, or in 
teaching it a half-truth, as, for example, that fire will burn bad 
little children. When Christ said, “I have many more things to 
tell you, but ye cannot bear them now,” He did not mean that He 
had reserved a secret—and the one essential secret of the world’s 
history—for a chosen few, but that they all needed further pre- 
paration, as the world had needed it for thousands of years, perhaps 
for thousands of ages. That the ancient Oriental world, with its in- 
tense belief in the radical difference among men, should have ac- 
cepted the idea of esotericism is natural enough, and so it also is 
when expressed by the philosophers of our own day, who despise the 
uncultivated as Hgyptian priests despised Egyptian labourers. 
But to attribute such a belief to Christ, before whom all are equal, 
who came to redeem mankind, not to save the intellectual, is to 
destroy the only foundation of man’s hope,—the belief that God 
ean only speak in truth, that lis testimony, whether written on 
rocks, or delivered through human pens, or transmitted through 
the lips of his Divine Son, musé always be true. If Christ held 
an esoteric creed, what warranty have we that a new creed may 
not some day appear, and show not only that we know little, but 
that we know that little wrongly, that our * truth”’ is the reverse 
of truth? He told his audience, 7. ¢., mankind, plainly, ‘ Before 
Abraham was, I am,” a sharp, clear statement to them of [is pre- 
existence. Oh dear no, says Mr. de Bunsen, reverently enough 
in form, He had another faith than that, which was revealed in 
fulness to St. Paul years after His death, viz., that He had not 
pre-existed at all, but had only received the fulness of a 
pre-existing Divine Spirit. This may be esotericism, but 
if it be, the difference between esotericism and falsehood is not 
to us perceptible. We say nothing of the fact that St. Paul 
asserted the pre-existence of his Saviour in words as clear as those 
of Christ Himself, aflirming distinctly that ** he took upou himself 
the form of a servant,” for it is not into the doctrinal controversy 
that we desire to enter. All we wish to show is that this new 
creed of Mr. de Bunsen, this compromise between the Unitarian 
and Orthodox theories is based on a dogma which if accepted 
would destroy the root idea of the Christian life. Mr. de 
Bunsen is of course at full liberty to believe that Christ was 
but a prophet, and taught thus, but he is not at liberty to 
believe it, and yet also that in Jesus the Divine Spirit became 
flesh, that He who could conceal truth vital to his teaching yet 
became God. That belief would destroy theological morality, and 
really do what Rome says Protestantism does, give the rein 
to the human imagination to make a creed for itself irrespective 
alike of the inner and the outer light. Even on Mr. de Bunsen’s 
own theory his dogma is inadmissible, and to those who, like our- 
selves, belicve the Incarnation, it is utterly unreasonable. They 
could as soon believe, with an eccentric writer, that the world had 
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been created with all its geological phenomena on purpose to de- 
ceive man, as with Mr. de Bunsen that it was possible for the Son 
of Man to teach half-truths subsequently to be supplemented by 
another half, which together made of the former falsity. ‘There 
is development in religion, but it is in the increase of men’s 
capacity, not of the Divine truthfulaess—in the muscles and 
bones and nerves, not in the organic principles of life. 





FAIRY TALES OF THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOL.* 
An age which has ceased to believe in fairies has the greatest diffi- 
culty in creating good Fairy Tales. The attempt is something like 
that to create a Religion of the Future, though made in the reverse 
direction. ‘The imagination of the producer of new fairy tales, 
puzzled by its own want of faith in the marvellous, and haunted 
by a secret reverence for the science and logic of the day, seeks a 
sort of clue in the allegorical, and tries to clothe moral or scien- 
tific truths in the shining garb of wonder. In short the writers 
of new fairy tales almost always attempt something nearer to 
those beautiful myths with which Plato endeavours to paint for 
the eye the truth he has been teaching to the intellect or the 
conscience, than to proper fairy tales. Nay, you sometimes 
hear this wicked imposition on children’s faith defended, and 
meet with moralists who will profess that there is more ground 
for wonder in the locomotive tearing at sixty miles an hour 
over its track, or the instantaneous transmission of messages 
by electricity, than in the greatest achievements of seven-league 
boots or of the magic mirror in which you see at a wish all that is 
happening ata distance. The true answer to these prosers is to 
ask them whether they actually feel the same surprise at ‘* break- 
fasting in London and dining in Edinburgh ” by the well-paid 
help of the North-Western Railway Company, as they would feel 
if they had walked the distance in twenty steps of twenty-one 
miles each, The child knows well that the possessor of the 
seven-league boots needs to take no ticket for the journey, and 
will be brought up short by no gentleman in uniform for being 
without one. Then why try to palm off ona child (who is usually 
wide awake to the deception) this “fine confused feeding” 
as fairy lore, this juggle between food for scientific admi- 
ration and for imaginative surprise? It is all very well 
at the right time of life to go into raptures over the 
wonders of science, the “miraculous chemistry of nature,” 
and so forth; but to try to smuggle that kind of thing 
into a fairy tale is a wicked deception, a breach of moral con- 
tract which no child ought to forgive. When you tell a fairy 
tale you virtually engage to delight a child’s imagination by 
summoning up a world in which the chief agencies are not at the 
command of painstaking industry and knowledge at all; where, 
if you are fortunate, you may get a cloak which renders you in- 
visible by giving a portion of your breakfast to an old woman 
who does not want it but only appeals dramatically to your 
pity, or, if you are unlucky, hit upon an apple which makes 
your nose grow at every bite, or be placed under the dismal 
necessity of expectorating toads with every word you speak. 
If instead of inventing such wonders you make an allegory 
of the influence of the sun upon the dewdrop, or of the 
wonderful power of self-sacrifice, or of the mighty force of 
steam, or something of that sort, you are palming off spurious 
coin,—trying to make a child receive truth and knowledge under 
the disguise of the marvellous, putting medicinal powder into his 
jams, destroying at once his faith in fiction and in truth,— 
his faith that fiction is fiction, and that truth is truth. How 





can you expect children to grow up fit for anything unless 
they have at some time of their life looked earnestly beneath 
their pillow in the morning for a piece of gold, or rubbed seri- | 
ously, with sand-paper, rings or lamps found in old store-rooms in | 
the hope that some magic ‘slave’ of those products of industry | 
would immediately present himself? And what can tend more 
directly to paralyze this state of mind than legends in which gold 
perhaps is treated emblematically as a ‘measure of value,’ while 
the slave of the lamp is ‘ intellectual light,’ or some such rub- 
bish? You might as well impersonate the Bank Rate of Discount 
at once in a fairy tale, and introduce the various rays from the | 
violet to the red as so many distinct slaves of the lamp, varying | 
in height in proportion to the scientific measure of their length. | 

Now, herearetwo books—both of them clever intheir way--which | 
represent these dangerous tendencies in the modern fairy tales! | 
Mr. Mark Lemon has translated from Museus the tales concern- 
ing the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. These tales have perhaps | 





* 1, Legends of Number Nip. By Mark Lemon. 
London and Cambridge : Macmillan. 18:4. 

2. Little Wanderlin and Other Fairy Tales. By Anna and E. Keary. London and 
Cambridge: Macmillan, 1865. 


Illustrated by Charles Keene. 


| ‘and be a Beam Spirit too.’ 


less humour in them than most of the German popular tales 
collected by the brothers Grimm; but, except where Musaus 
has interspersed them with a touch of “chaff” very little suiteg 
to his audience, and destroying the atmosphere of earnest 
wonder belonging to a true fairy tale, they are admirable 
specimens of the serious tone of popular belief. Mr. Mark 
Lemon, in his edition, should certainly have left out these blots 
dropped on popular tradition by the philosophical pen of a 
thinker who sought to introduce hits at modern psychology 
while telling the legends of the peasantry. ‘his sort of thing, 
for example, has an intellectual scoff in it, and nothing is more 
opposed to the true spirit of the fairy tale than an intellectual 
scoff. The tale is speaking of the Gnome of the Riesengebirge 
(Giant Mountains) :— 

“ He, however, resolved to make one other excursion for the purpose 
of studying mankind. He now glided invisible into the vale, and lay 
concealed among the trees and bushes; there, as he kept a sharp look- 
out, he perceived reposing the form of a damsel, lovely to behold as the 
Medicean Venus. Grouped around her upon the grass, beside a water- 
fall that gushed from the rocks, and was received into a natural basin, 
her companions were sporting and chatting with their mistress in the 
gaiety of innocence. This scene affected the Spirit of the Rocks so 
powerfully, that he was willing once again to share the uncertain lot 
of humanity. But the essences of spirits are too delicate to be 
susceptible of any firm and lasting impression, and the Gnome felt that 
he required a body properly to appreciate the beauty which he saw 
before him. He therefore transmuted himself into a jet-black raven, 
but his expedient did not answer; he beheld everything with the eyes 
of a raven, and his feelings were those of a raven, and a nest of field 
mice had now more attraction for him than the fairest maiden; so he 
concluded that the soul in its thoughts and desires acts in correspond- 
ence with the body that incloses it. This psychological remark was no 
sooner made than the mistake was corrected; the raven flew into the 
thicket, and put on the shape of a youth in the prime of life. New 
sentiments arose in his breast, of which he had never dreamed during 
all the ages of his existence. An irresistible impulse drew him 
mechanically towards the group of maidens, and at the same time he 
felt an equally powerful repugnance to approach them.” 

Even the dullest child would discover a false note here, 
something meant more than meets the ear, something of 
philosophy thrust into the fairy tale. It is a great defect in art, 
and quite out of keeping with the essence of these legends. It 
is the trail of the modern scepticism, of the ‘essayist and 
reviewer’ telling fairy tales, and certainly ought to have been 
omitted. But for a few such literary touches these legends are 
admirable of their kind. ‘There is just that amount of arbitrary 
limitation on the Gnome’s magic powers which realizes them for 
children’s imagination. It is delightful to know that he can pro- 
vide his beautiful Princess with a perfect court in spring-time 
by transforming turnips into human beings, but that as the winter 
comes round and according to natural law the untransformed tur- 
nips would die, the beautiful beings who are really turnips in 
disguise shrivel and die too, and the Gnome has no other mode 
of replacing them but forcing a new lot of turnip seeds by 
getting up a hot-bed under his turnip field. Thatis the sort of 
limit to magic powers which impresses a true child deeply. Mr. 
Lemon has wasted something of the proper impressiveness of the 
legends by translating so capriciously the word ‘ Riibezahl’ (‘Tur- 
nip-Counter), the nick-name of the Gnome, (given him in con- 
sequence of a trick played upon the good, clumsy creature by 
a mortal,) into  Number-Nip,”—which is, we suppose, short for 
“Number-Turnip,” but of course does not suggest that idea. 
The Princess with whom the Gnome had fallen in love promises to 
marry him when he shall have counted for her carefully the num- 
ber of the turnips in his forcing field, and shall be quite sure that 
there is no error (for she intends them all to be turned into 
witnesses of the marriage, says Museeus, again no doubt in- 
dulging his misplaced irony). While he is doing so she escapes 
on a swift horse (transformed from a turnip), and gets out of the 
Gnome’s dominions just before he discovers the trick. Hence he 
is nicknamed by the country people ‘ Turnip-Counter,” and it is 
on the wrath with which this nickname inspires him that 
several of the subsequent stories turn. To translate it ‘* Num- 


| ber-Nip” is wilfully to lose the drift. 


In the other book of fairy tales we have, instead of old tales 
modernized by an ironical philosophy, quite new fairy tales,— 
some of them very prettily and poetically conceived, but most of 
them “ hovering on the skirts of edification,” and some of them 
boldly and wickedly allegorical. The alloy of coffee with chicory, 


| or of sugar with sand, is nothing to the moral swindling of mixing 


up such a story as “ Dewdrop and Sunbeam” with proper fairy 
stories :— 


“*¢ Come and live in the sunbeam with me,’ said the Spirit to Dewdrop, 
But the Sunbeam dazzled her eyes, and 
besides she was afraid it would burn her, so Dewdrop answered, ‘ No ; 


| but we will go together to the cool sanded cave by the Sea.” The Beam 
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grit was sorry when she said this, for he knew it could never be,” 
fe, Ke. 

That is the sort of thing a well-disposed child should loathe 
4 at once treacherous and sentimental. And it is not as if the 
Miss Kearys could not do better,—much better. They knew in 
their hearts that they were trifling with everything that is pure, 
upright, and of good Teport when they wrote that down for 
children to read as a fairy tale. ‘They have indeed a very good 
conception of what a fairy tale should be, if their moral nature 
gore elevated enough to eschew all allegory and all teaching in 
disguise. There is a very fair tale in many respects about 
Prince Victor who slays the Monster of the Fountain. It opens 
badly indeed, with an imitation of the abominably inflated fun of 
the Decamerone about a King of the United Kingdom of “ Bubble 
god Squeak” who didn’t come down to dinner one day because he 
had lost his crown, and the high-flown rubbish all the courtiers 
said about it,—the Miss Kearys should never be funny, it is not in 
them, and besides, it does not belong to fairy tales unless it is real 
humour ;—but after the tale has ceased to bo funny it goes on in 
avery serious spirit to describe Prince Victor’s education in the 
gvere fairy’s castle, and though it cannot refrain from a little 
disereditable allegory,—such as his always seeing himself in the 
magic mirror while his vanity and egotism last, and his getting 
his magic gifts from “ Time ” instead of from a proper fairy,—yet it 
jsnot by any means a bad tale till we are told at the end that the 
Monster who desolated his father’s kingdom was called Sham, 
gnd would assume almost any shape. There the honest child 
feels immediately how terrible a swindle the tale has been. He 
has been duped into listening to a moral lesson. The tale itself 
js both a monster and a sham,—a monster because it tries to be 
of two opposite natures at once, and a sham because there was 
the medicine all the time inside the jam. This is the sort 
of thing that shakes children’s faith in human nature, as the 
floating bottles in which the Spanish sailors hoped to find sherry 
orrum, and which turned out to be “tracts,” destroyed their 
faith in human nature. To be decoyed by a fairy story into 
the lesson that Sham can only be put an end to by one 
who has been truthfully brought up is humiliating and fatal 
to self-respect. It is a falsehood ventriloquizing truth. Yet 
there are some really good conceptions in this book,—so wonder- 
fully mixed is human nature of the best and worst elements. 
Little Wanderlin would not be bad, if there were not such 
a wonderful amount of fibbing in it for a moral purpose. 
It is a sad falsehood that all the lower animal creation is 
industrious, as the Miss Kearys want to persuade us in Litéle 
Wanderlin. Dogs,—about the highest form of lower animal crea- 
tion, have a great prerogative of idleness, except when, like the 
sheep dog or sporting dog, they are trained to anart. Nothing could 
persuade a sound-minded child that butterflies have anything 
weful to do beyond feeding themselves and laying eggs. Little 
Wanderlin will be felt to be an attempt to impose on 
children a false reason for industry. ‘ Gladhome"” and “ Mrs. 
Calkill’s Wonderful Underground House” are much better. 
They are didactic, but we do not object to plain-sailing didacticism 
in a fairy story, if there is no disposition to palm off false marvels 
ous. It is quite right intrinsically that the bad-hearted 
girl should expectorate toads and the good one pearls,—though we 
confess we should think even the latter process punitive,—and we 
have no objection to idle boys going through a retributive process, 
if it is only a genuine marvel, and not allegorical. The Miss 
Kearys have a very good idea of an enchanted castle, as the story 
of “Felix and Gemma” shows, but even there they show a disposi- 
tion to become scientific when they get down into Vesuvius and 
find Earthquake there. There is some such alloy in almost all 
the stories. But they have a poetical feeling which is very good 
in its way if it would but sedulously eschew allegory, and a feel- 
ing for the marvellous which is still better if it would earnestly 
avoid falling into natural science. But we would respectfully 
impress upon them that they cannot serve two masters, and if 
they want to sentimentalize or philosophize under the form of fairy 
tales, they will inspire as much righteous disgust as if a lecture 
on the Great Globe or recitations from Mrs. Hemans were intro- 
duced iuto the middle of a Christmas pantomime. 





THE DUBLIN POPULAR LECTURES. 
We know of no lectures except on science delivered in London— 
and we doubt if they are accessible to that class whom it is an 





* 1. The Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art, delivered in the Theatre of the 
Museum of Industry, St. Stephen's Greev, Dublin, in April and May, 1864, 
Series. London: Bell and Daldy. 

% Lectures Delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association during the Year 


Second 


object to attract to the higher intellectual interests—at all equal 
in their literary ability to the courses which have been delivered 
in Dublin in the * Museum of Industry’ ia two successive years, 
nor of any lectures before the London ‘Young Men's Christian 
Association’ at all equal in breadth and manliness of style to 
those delivered last year before tho same association in Dublin. 
The scientific lectures at the Royal Institution are of course of 
the best of their kind, but they are scarcely meant to interest a 
new class so much as to supply wants already awakened. More- 
over the Dublin popular lecturers have attempted something 
higher than popular science,—literature and art,—subjects on 
which it is generally less easy for thoroughly cultivated men to 
interest deeply the class which is just emerging into intel- 
lectual life, because they are subjects on which it is far less 
easy to make the true characteristics of excellence conspicuous 
to half-cultivated minds, than in the scientific region in which 
the criterion of excellence is the power of prediction and 
physical success. ‘I'he criterion of literary and artistic excel- 
Jence is, in fact, found only in minds of even balance and har- 
monious perception, and that is a kind of mind which nobody can 
well bring to his first study of literature, though he may find it 
there. Consequently a mind of first-rate culture trying to open 
the treasures of art or literature to minds of little culture has 
a very difficult task. The finer shades of humour, thought, 
and sentiment which delight him most, as much require an 
educated eye to distinguish them as the exact moment of the 
obscuration of a fixed star by the moon will require a finely- 
trained astronomical eye to note it with accuracy. In explaining 
popular science the lecturer has only to be lucid ; in discussing 
popular literature he has to do what Dr. Johnson so rudely 
refused to do for some stupid opponent, not only to find his 
audience a reason, but also an understanding. And this of 
course is not only much the more diflicult task, but if suc- 
cessfully performed it is the more efficient also for its purpose. 
It draws out a new sense of beauty, a new insight into tho links 
between different mental characteristics; it cultivates whore 
scientific teaching only zustructs. 

And the Dublin lecturers succeed in this. Though men of 
high culture themselves, they show the greatest judgment in 
adapting their own insight to the wants of minds not yet accus- 
toned to distinguish the subier literary distinctions. In the first 
of the two volumes mentioned below, the lecturers on literature 
and art have frequently succeeded in making the characteristics 
of great writers so strongly visible as to attract the attention of 
even the least educated eye. Of course there are degrees of 
merit among the lectures. Of those of which we are competent 
to form any opinion, the Dean of Emly’s (the Very Reverend 
W. Alexander’s) on Victor Hugo is much the finest,—the com- 
position indeed of a man of real genius, though not put upon his 
critical mettle by his audience, which would scarcely have entered 
into a subue criticism of Victor Hugo. Next to his lecture come 
those of Mr. O'Hagan on Chaucer and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald on the 
issays of Charles Lamb and Charles Dickens. Dr. Anster’s on Ger- 
man literature is scrappy, and not adequately concentrated on any 
special writer or special characteristic. The Honourable Joseph 
Napier’s opening address is alittle vague, a little abstract, and a 
little rhetorical. We all know the sort of disquisition on beauty 
which tells us “ There is beauty in form and colour, beauty in the 
blush of the rose, and greater beauty in the blush of maiden 
modesty,” and we all know that it is not very remunerative. 
Of Mr. Ferguson’s lecture on architecture we are quite incom- 
petent to speak. 

We cannot leave Mr. Alexander's lecture without giving some 
specimens of his fine translations from Victor Hugo,—transla- 
tions which only one who was himself a poet could have made. 
Mr. Alexander is in many respects singularly well qualified to 
enter into and render the genius of Victor Hugo. There isa 
richness of colour—almost too luxuriant—in his own pictorial 
imagination which is in striking sympathy with Victor Hugo's 
swarming and gorgeous fancy; but while of course we are 
not comparing for a moment the creative power of the able 
lrish critic with one of the most striking though most erratic 
of French men of genius, it is impossible to doubt that Mr. 
Alexander’s imagination is more completely under the control of 
a logical intellect and sound judgment than the marvellous 
imagination of Victor Hlugo. Probably extravagance is of the very 
essence of Victor Hugo's genius; in other words, if you could 
curb it with reason, if you could awaken it from that vivid, 
wanton dreaming in which the will is asleep, into such imaginings 
as Shakespeare's, in which all the faculties concur, you would 
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destroy its fertility at once. The jarring scream to which his 
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eloquence so often rises in the midst of his most wonderful scenes 
is probably onlya symptom of a certain imaginative antinomianism 
which penetrates even the quietest of his delineations. Still few 
British critics, perhaps no purely English critic, would catch 
the peculiar splendour of Victor Hugo with anything like Mr. 
Alexander’s brilliancy. Take as aspecimen this translation (from 
Le Legende des Sitcles) of the passage in which Canute’s punish- 
ment after death for his crime of parricide is painted. 


‘He pass’d across the sea, the sea that shows 
The domes of Altona and Elsinore, 

And Arrhus, with their towers, upon its face. 
Night listen’d for the steps of the dark king, 

But he walk’d silent, being himself a dream. 
Straight to Mount Savo, gnaw’d by the tooth of Time, 
Canute went on, and his strange ancestor, 

Thus greeted, ‘ Let me for a winding-sheet, 

O Mountain Savo! whom the storm torments, 
Cut me a morsel of thy cloak of snow.’ 

Him Savo knowing dared not to refuse, 
Whereupon Canute straightway took his sword, 
His sword unbreakable, and from the mount—- 
The mount that shook before his warrior-form— 
He cut some snow, and gat himself a shroud. 

He said, ‘Old Mountain ! Death gives little light, 
Where shall I go to look for God?’ The Mount, 
With its obstructed gorges, and its sides 
Deform’d and black, hid in a flight of clouds, 
Answered, ‘I know not, spectre. Iam here!’ 
He left the icy mountain, and alone, 

With his brow raised and white snow winding-sheet, 
Beyond the isles, and the Norwegian sea, 

Pass’d into the grand silence of the night. 
Behind him the dim world went slowly out. 

He found himself a ghost, a soul, a king 

Without a kingdom, naked, face to face 

With an impalpable immensity. 

He pass’d on, saying, ‘’Tis the tomb: beyond 
Is God.’ When he had made three steps, he called. 
But night is silent as the sepulchre, 

And nothing answer’d. Under his white shroud 
Went on Canute. The whiteness of the sheet 
Gave hope to the sepulchral journeyer, 

And he went on, when suddenly he saw 

Upon that strange white veil, like a black star 
A point-that grew, grew slowly, and Canute 
Felt with his spectral hand, and was aware 

That a blood-drop had fallen on his shroud, 

His haughty head, that fear had never bent, 

He raised, and stared right forward at the night. 
But he saw nothing ; space was black—no sound. 

‘ Forward !’ said Canute, raising his proud head. 

There fell a second stain beside the first, 

Then it grew larger, and the Cimbrian chief 

Stared at the thick vague darkness, and saw naught. 
Still as a bloodhound follows on his track, 

Sad he went on. There fell a third red stain 

On the white winding-sheet. He had never fled, 
Howbeit Canute forward went no more, 

But turned on that side where the sword arm hangs. 

A drop of blood, as if athwart a dream, 

Fell on the shroud and redden’d his right hand, 

Then as in reading one turns back a page, 

A second time he changed his course, and turn’d 

To the dim left. There fell a drop of blood. 

Canute drew back, trembling to be alone, 

And wish’d he had not left his burial couch. 

But when a blood-drop fell again, he stopp’d, 

Stoop'd his pale head, and tried to make a prayer. 

Then fell a drop, and the prayer died away 

In savage terror. Darkly he moved on, 

A hideous spectre, hesitating, white, 

And ever as he went a drop of blood 

Implacably from the darkness broke away, 

And stain’d that awful whiteness.” 

This is long, but the grandeur will excuse its length. We can 
only add that Mr. Alexander's lecture is full of original transla- 
tions equa'ly striking. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s lecture on Charles Lamb and Charles 
Dickens is good but defective. A popular lecturer on Dickens's 
unrivalled humour as an essayist,—especially when painting it 
in close comparison with that of Charles Lamb,—was bound to 
have shown not only its strong but its weak side. The people 
will never fail to see the infinite fun in Mr. Dickens,—but they 
are far more likely to fail to see his greatest faults,—his somewhat 
vulgar sentimentalism, his frequently theatrical manner, his ten- 
dency to harp on one string till it cracks. All these characteristics 
are in a contrast so remarkable to the much thinner but much more 
delicate, subtle, and refined humour of Charles Lamb, that Mr. 
Fitzgerald scarcely did his duty to his audience by not pointing 
out the contrast. Lamb's pathos is comparatively rare, and, when 
it comes, controlled by the most delicate reserve,—-the pathos 
of unacknowledged tears in smiling eyes. Mr. Dickens's pathos is 
often true, but always on the edge, very often indeed over the 
edge, of self-indulgence. Mr. Fitzgerald refers to the pathos in 
the story of little Paul Dombey’s death-bed. Well! yes,—-but Mr. 





Dickens almost makes you feel] that it is a sweetmeat,—then, 
a lusciousness as of lollypops in the stream of tenderness he ~ 
out over that death bed; and any one who has heard him rey) 
the scene will notice that he takes a sensuous and al 
voluptuous delight in the emotion he has thus expressed, V 
could go far beyond Mr. Fitzgerald in admiration of Mr. Dicken, 
humour. But we must say he has failed to touch the true Poin 
of the comparison between him and Charles Lamb. 

The second volume on our list we must dismiss with brie 
commendation. The Dean of Emly again appears in it, iny 
very valuable lecture on the apocryphal gospels. Mr. Whitegig 
has given some lively and excellent lectures on the comparatiy 
“cleanliness, prudence, and industry” of different races in Europ, 
Lord Dufferin lectures on ancient Syria, a subject in Which ji 
thorough familiarity with modern Syria gives him great 4, 
vantages. Mr. M’Cosh is earnest, thoughtful, and narrow 
his lecture on “the present tendencies of religious thought: 
The Archbishop of Dublin gives a graphic and elegant lecture 
Gustavus Adolphus, Professor Cairnes one on colonization, ay 
there are two others on subjects of some interest. “ Young Me; 
Christian Associations” are usually fed on farinaceous food. 
intellectual sago or arrowroot. ‘This is not the case with this 
volume at all events, which is full of ability and manly thougty 
Dublin is fortunate indeed in its popular lecturers. 








GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT.* 
Tue dislike of the present generation of novel readers for a story 
with a bad ending is uot at first sight very intelligible. They ax 
all realists, all students of police reports, all profess to think tha 
the novelist should paint life as it is, yet they will not endure iy 
their stories the most frequent of all real incidents—the fing 
failure of a career. ‘They see that in about one-half of all cases 
love is disappointed, effort misses its aim, perseverance yields only 
ropes of sand, energy is wasted against immoveable rocks of 
circumstance, yet they bid the novelist abstain from every form 
of tragedy. He must wind up well, or they will, even while 
pardonving or admiring him, refuse to read his book. We can- 
not remember a single novel with a bad ending which ever 
achieved popularity, unless it be Marryat’s King’s Own, and even 
that so annoyed his circle that he seriously contemplated re 
writing the last two chapters. ‘The strength of the sentimentis 
the more remarkable because the public does tolerate tragedy on 
the stage, goes to see Mucheth, and endures that most heart 
breaking of stories, the fate of Desdemona, with a certain sens 
of enjoyment. Tragedies, however, we admit, to be acceptable 
must be old. No tragedy produced within the last thirty years 
can be held to have succeeded, and on the last attempt the public 
furiously demanded permission to re-edit the drama for itself, and 
the Octoroon, meant for a tragedy, was performed for weeks as 
a melodrama with a soothing finale. The truth seems to be 
that a new tragedy or a novel ending in a catastrophe equally 
arouses a sense of personal disappointment,—a feeling as if the 
spectator or reader had himself missed his own end. The truet 
the art, the more real the characters, the more elaborate the plot, 
the keener is the sense of annoyance,—an annoyance which 
people who read novels hoping to be amused actually fear. 
Thousands who will read calmly the story of a catastrophe like 
that reported this week from Belgium,—the burying alive of 
hundred persons,—actually cannot read a melancholy novel ; and 
girls who enjoy the description of unreal misery for two volumes 
will glance at the third to see if the misery is corrected, and if 
not throw down the book in disgust. 
George Geith of Fen Court, one of the ablest novels of the sea- 
son, will be thus thrown down. The author has apparently felt 
compelled to obey his own imagination rather than the public 
taste, and has produced one of the most powerful and most 
melancholy stories we ever remember to have read. George 
Geith, curate, of good family, has in early life made the greatest 
mistake a man can make—an imbecile marriage with a vulgat 
woman, who even in marrying betrays him. He resolves,—it 
was before the time of Sir Cresswell Cresswell,—to accumulate 
money enough for a divoree, abandons his profession, and settles 
as an accountant in Fen Court, City. His life there, his growing 
appetite for business, his relation to his clerks and clients, his few 
friends and their ways areall described with a force which we should 
imagine can spring only from experience. He is still labouring 
on when a telegram reaches him, followed by a letter containing 
the certificate of his wife’s death and the consequent assurance 
that he is free. He resolves, though Mr. Trafford never forgets 
the charm which the country has for a man who, like George 








* George Geith of Fen Court. By ¥. G. Trafford. London: Tinsley. 
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Geith, was bred a country gentleman, to continue in business, 
and an accident of business throws him into contact with a 
decaying family containing among other people Mr. Trafford’s 
neroine. Beryl Molozane, the witty laughing girl of sense, who 
can mimic, and act, and jeer, and govern a family, and smash 
pretence, and love devotedly, would have made but for the 
ending the fortune of “ George Geith.” We do not know when we 
have been so charmed as with that strange figure, so composite 
yet so real, or when we have read anything more touching than 
her reletion to her husband, whom Mr. Trafford, true to his 
theory of life, makes in his hour of victory a sick bankrupt. 
The “strong man struggles up again only to discover that 
the certificate of his first wife’s death was a forgery, that 
she was alive, and that he must choose between renouncing 
Beryl or retaining her as his mistress. Beryl has no doubt 
as to her duty. With a belief in human nature for which 
“respectable” mothers will not openly at least thank Mr. 
Trafford, he makes Beryl decide that as their marriage was 
innocent on both sides, she not deceived and he not deceiving, 
and the first wife only not divorced because the law was made 
for the rich, she will not quit him. So she stays, and in staying 
destroys her husband's last chance of freedom. George Geith is 
tried for bigamy and acquitted, but, as might be expected in 
Mr. Trafford’s hands, his love’s devotion has ruined him, for Beryl 
having remained after the forgery was discovered, he cannot obtain 
a divorce. She hoping still to smooth his path, leaves him for a 
time, George Geith gains once more the certainty of wealth, and 
Beryl], at last satisfied that the divorce is impossible, worn-out 
with misery, dies. The same doom of unfulfilled hope has fallen 
on them all;—on Beryl’s father, a beautiful sketch, who, after a 
life passed in the endeavour to redeem his burdened estate, 
loses even his nominal ownership, and owes his last medicine 
to charity ;—on Beryl, who sees her own unshrinking devotion 
ruin her husband-lover ;—on George Geith, who in the hour 
of his success as lover loses his wealth, and when enriched, 
his bride ;—on two other figures intermixed in the tale, but 
whose story we have avoided. Mr Trafford is right in 
art. That would in all probability have been the fate of the 
strong, self-reliant man, who could live and slave alone for years 
to win an end, yet feel love stronger than conventions, or it may 
be morals, and who was enmeshed in that net of adverse circum- 
stances. ‘Ihe bad woman lives on in luxury respected, the good 
one dies heartbroken with an unjustly tainted name. It is often 
so, and as critics we have no adverse opinion to pass upon the 
main story of George Geith—the sub-story is unnecessary and 
inferior—but as men of the world we must warn Mr. Trafford 
that it will never sell. Itis not his business as artist when 
he can draw like Fuseli to imitate Claude, but if he wants to 
attract the crowd he must introduce somewhere or other in his 
designs bits of real sunshine—some colour which shall diminish 
the bitter chill his pictures leave upon the mind. After all the 
public may be right in refusing, with people starving in London, 
and every newspaper full of heartbreaking appeals, to sadden 
itself still further with a tale of useless devotion, unsatisfied 
love, and unfulfilled work like the life of Beryl Molozane. 

It is not quite fair to leave Georye Geith without one extract, 
and we choose this one as illustrating the naturalness combined 
with quick observation which mark Mr. Trafford’s writing :— 

“And those Sundays at the Dower House were so pleasant! when 
he could take his rest without any twinges of conscience about work 
neglected and hours wasted; when he could loiter over his dressing, 
listening to the insane co-cooing of the pigeons and the prating of the 
hens; when he did not consider it is duty to hurry over his breakfast, 
but could enjoy to the full that sunny morning room, which always in 
after years came back to his memory with open windows and floating 
muslin curtains; when the talk was so pleasant, the air so balmy, the 
place and the people so like home! Then the leisurely walk across 
the fields to Wattisbridge! the short, smooth grass on which the ladies’ 
cool muslin dresses made a rustle as of the light wings of birds, the 
delicious country air, the pleasant country sights, the dancing of the 
Squirrels in the wood, the loveliness of the wild flowers in the hedges, 
the blue sky, the green earth, and calm stillness of the Christian Sab- 
bath pervading all things, and underlying, like a soft key-note, the 


™ 


whole music of animated nature ! 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee ee 
The Foeon the Hearth, A Novel. 8 vois. (f. Cantley Newby. eo 
Between the first and last pages of this remarkable work 
* all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream.” 








It is seventy “ 
80 thick one after another that the mind reels under them, and loses all 
distinct conception of character or plot. There are murders, poison- 


sensation ” novels rolled into one. The emotions come | 


| ings, duels, frauds, forgeries, hairbreadth escapes, lightnings, tempests, 
| floods, mad dogs, divers diseases, and sundry kinds of death. Nobody 
| is what he appears to be, and everybody turns out to be somebody else. 
What exactly it is all about, or what connection any one thing has 
| with any other thing, or why anybody should have wanted to do what 
| he did do, we do not pretend clearly to understand, but it is all very 
romantic and exciting, and everything, we are glad to say, comes right in 
the end. The bad people die in horrible agonies, and with “a frantic 
and deadly shrick.” The people who ought not to have been married 
are proved to have been buckled by sham clergymen, and the people 
who ought to have been married are as inseparable as the Siamese 
twins. The splendid creature six feet high, with a nose like a hawk, the 
bearing of nature’s nobles, and the clothes of a pauper, turns out to be 
the Marquis of Cromarty, and it is dimly hinted to us that he will be a 
Duke. And the baronet’s son marries the lovely and accomplished 
heroine, and the Marquis is happily united in Hymen’s bonds, and 
even the Earl and the Viscount matched in a manner which is as 
satisfactory as their inferior rank permits. And all is “love, joy, and 
rapture !-—rapture, joy, and love !” 

Maggie Bell; or, the Lost Sister. By Warwick Holme. 2 vols, 
(John Maxwell and Co.)—No one can doubt that this very pleasant tale 
is the work of a lady, for no man would have ventured on two of the 
incidents. The hero, going up to London to find the lost sister of 
Maggie Bell, takes quiet suburban lodgings, and quite accidentally takes 
them in the house of the very person he is looking for, And Maggie, a 
young girl of eighteen, disguises herself with a wig, so that for days 
together she passes herself off on her lover for an elderly housekeeper 
of fifty. Neither of these things are verisimilia, though possibly vera, 
and it is in the former that the art of the novelist should move, except 
where he rises into the region of poetry. Maggie Bell is notwithstand- 
ing a tender and graceful tale, both the hero and Bertie, the child of 
the lost sister, perhaps too much so, regarded as mere pieces of cha- 
racter ; for they are, especially the boy, open to the charge of effeminacy- 
On the other hand, old Mr. Bell is well drawn, with a touch of over- 
harshness. An upright old man, with a passion for music, may be a 
Calvinistic Independent, but he has a heart, and the accident by which 
he dies unsoftened, at least towards his son-in-law, is altogether out of 
harmony with the rest of the novel. Is it impossible now to write even 
a two-volume story without a violent death in it? Archie, the old 
North-country gardener, also is a capital sketch, quite in Scott's manner- 
The main excellence, however, of Maggie Bell is to be found in a quiet 
and subdued manner of describing scenery, and also of depicting the 
feelings of not very passionate natures. The author paints what she 
has seen and observed,—it may be only a little bit of meadow, and a few 
trees, and a clear stream; but these naturally represented form a pic- 
ture pleasant at all times, and doubly so when every dauber is thrusting 
on one a thunderstorm in the Alps or a lurid tropical sunset. Also the 
characters are all good, Sir Edgar has been a roué, but what the 
reader sees of him is his reformation, and if it were not for poor old 
Mr, Bell’s Calvinistic Independence there would be nothing irredeem- 
ably painful from first to last, Would that we had more such novels, 

The Joys and Sorrows of a Schoolmaster. By One of Themselves. (W, 
Allanand Co.) —Without preface of any kind this little volumeis launched 
on the world, and the title-page, the whole of which we have given 
above, will certainly mislead those who trust to it. The book purports to 
be the autobiography of a village schoolmaster of the Canton of Berne. 
in Switzerland, and if it is to be regarded as an original composition, it 
must be conceded that the writer has completely assumed the character 
which he pretends to depict. We entertain, however, little doubt 
that the book is a translation—it may be of one of the tales of 
Jeremias Gotthelf. But whoever the author may be, he undoubtedly 
shares in no common degree the genius of that great writer. He pos- 
sesses an intimate acquaintance with the life of the Bernese peasant 
which is obviously the fruit of personal experience, and depicts its 
harsher features with a relentless truth, yet with a sympathy with 
which we cannot believe that any but a countryman would regard them. 
If a foreigner perceived he would censure avarice so griping and selfish- 
ness so profound, which nevertheless are the natural results of extreme 
poverty acting on a thrifty and worldly disposition, The pleasantest 
character is that of Madeli, the schoolmaster's wife, whose genuine 
practical piety relieves the hardness of her own lot, and at the same 
time shows the remedy for the misery which prevails around her. Peter 
Kaiser, the schoolmaster himself, is an admirable picture. The illiterate 
peasant, with a certain talent for book-learning, and a simplicity of cha- 
racter which makes him the butt of his shrewder neighbours, is drawn 


| with admirable humour, and the troubles which he experiences at the 
| hands of the Federal Board of Education will serve well enough to 


remind us how hardly the modern system of examinations must have 
told on the older race of schoolmasters. The country clergy of Berne 
are also satirized with the same gentle yet searching hand as the 
| peasants, the whole framework of society being contemplated from a 
| Swi point of view. In short the book is a complete photograph of 





Swiss rural life. It is replete with shrewd observation and satire which 
is as genial as it is penetrating, and notices faults only to contribute to 
their amendment. The population of the towns are not touched on, but 
all classes of the rural parishes are handled in the same fashion. And 


whoever may be the writer, it gives the English public some notion of 
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that which they who explore every nook of the Swiss mountains and 
every alley of the Swiss towns always seem to overlook —the Swiss people. 
Romantic interest of course it has none, but it does not pretend to it. 
We can only regret that the translator or adapter has not condescended 
to give it a better introduction into the English world. 


Lays of the Western Gael. By Samuel Ferguson. (Bell and Daldy.)— | 


The greater number, though not quite the whole, of these poems are either 
founded on Irish traditions or versions of Irish poems. The former are 
the more valuable. They have a genuine smack of antiquity, as the lays 
called “The Abdication of Fergus Mac Roy” and “ The Welshman of 
Tirawley ” abundantly prove. But the Irish songs of a later date have, 
as Mr. Fergusop admits, but little vigour of thought, and their wild 
pathos eludes translation. It is more a sentiment than a passion, and 
has an evanescent delicacy which cannot be separated from the language 
in which it was first expressed. Here area few stanzas from a “Lament” 
by O’Grieve, the Bard of O'Neill, circa 1580 :— 

If the wan wretch in truth, 


“My heart is in woe, ' 
| Be the child of her bosom. 


And my soul deep in trouble, 
For the mighty are low 


And abased are the noble. “ We starve by the board, 


And we thirst amid wassail— 
For the guest is the lord, 
And the host is the vassal. 





“ The Gael cannot tell, | 

In the uprooted wild-wood 
And red ridgy dell, 

The old nurse of his childhood. 





“Through the woods let us roam, 
Through the wastes wildand barren; 
| We are strangers at home! 


“The nurse of his youth 
We are exiles in Erin !” 


Is in doubt, as she views him, | 
These lines are a fair specimen of the character of the songs, and of 
the author's power of versification, which in truth is not very great. 


English Common Sense versus Foreign Fallacies in Questions of Religion. 
By John Du Boulay. (Rivingtons,)—We presume this pamphlet, for in 
size it is no more, to be intended for circulation among that numerous 
class who, having no knowledge of theology, have sufficient education 
to fancy themselves judges on the subject. These are just the people 
to whom books like Renan’s Vie de Jésus or Newman’s Apologia are 
likely to d5 harm, and these are the books whose influence the author 
wishes to combat, His plan is to state the argument for Protestant 
Christianity very shortly, not proving his propositions, but presenting 
their connection with cach other as a chain of reasoning. Whether this 
is the true way of meeting the Romanists or not, we think it is the best 
way of meeting the Deists. Christianity rests on circumstantial evi- 


| dence. Some doubt may be thrown on any of the facts connected with 
it, but take them as a whole and their falsehood is impossible, for 
Christianity must be accounted for somehow, and cannot be accounted 
| for otherwise. The execution of this idea is not quite equal to the con- 
ception. 

Christian's Mistake. By the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—John Malifax older and more learned is called 
| Arnold Grey, and is Master of St. Bede’s, Avonbridgo. He marries 
beneath him, but his wife is a lady, and her difficulties with him, his 
sister, his first wife’s sister, his nurse, and a former lover of her own, 
make up the volume. Arnold Grey, though as unnatural as the hero of 
whom he is clearly a new development, has in him something of sweet 
stateliness pleasant to read about, but for the rest the story is rubbish. 
All tho household difficulties would have been terminated by the 
exercise of five minutes’ common sense, and the imbroglio about the 
lover is simply absurd. Miss Muloch evidently thinks it a moral duty 
for a girl to tell her husband everything about anybody who may have 
courted her before—a rule which in actual life would produce nothing 
but | embarr t, while in this case Christian's morbid 
sensitiveness on the subject is utterly at variance with her whole 
character. There are people, however, who enjoy the analysis of senti- 
mental household troubles, and tho Author of John Hulifax, Gentleman, 
always writes well. 

Lonely Hours. Poems by Fanny E. Fisher. Dedicated by permis- 
sion to Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart., M.P. (Hodges, Smith, and Co.)—This 
“little volume written under disadvantages” belongs to a class which 
criticism cannot tolerate. Some of the poems were written by this 
lady between eleven and thirteen, and we must ask if everybody is to 
publish their school exercises? It is not tho writing mediocre poetry 
which is blameable, but the publication. If it be said that the personal 
friends of the writer will be glad to read his book, let him print it for 
private circulation. To appeal to the public is to demand approbation, 
and that can only be awarded to books which are good absolutely, not 
relatively to the writer’s opportunities. However, Mrs. Fisher has cus- 
tom in her favour, and she is certainly by no means the worst of this 

















class of delinquents. Tho versification is generally very good. Origi- 
nal thought thore is of course none, but the sentiment and expression 
are unaffected. Why they are all so melancholy Heaven only knows, but 
they are. It is the peculiarity of small poets that their imagination 
revels in graves, and farewells, and lonely hours, and desertions, and 


such subjects. Mrs. Fisher is no exception to the rule. 
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PPAshIONABLE MORNING COATS, 


21s., 42s., 63s., S4s., &e. 
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NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer iu every particular the 


LADY of TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE in the MANAGEMENT of 
CHILDREN wishes for a Re-engagement as GOVER- 
NESS in a Family where the Children are under twelve 
years of age, or as Governess and Housekeeper, or as 
Housekeeper alone in the Family of a Widower. She 








PrAsHlONABLe TROWSERS, | 16s., 


21s,, 25s., 233., 





ERVANTS’ LIVERIES. The best at 


moderate prices furnished for Cash payments. 


J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 

e@ 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 

ae street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
poo. . 








HRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


(Cpa, or WAVED JUPONS, 
18s. 6d. each. 

** Let our wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
and daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina."’ 
—Punch, 

“ The dress falls in graceful folds.”—AMorning Post. 


TeRprn 
S ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
12s. 6d, and 16s. 6d. 

“The patent sansflectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
graceful, the hoops being made of gutta percha. This is 
the crinoline which attracted so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition of 1862."—Court Journal. 


IDER-DOWN PETTICOATS.—These 
beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
ewrriage, for invalids, and for ladies who require warmth 
combined with lightness. The average weight is from 
20 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round, Prices—in black silk, 55s.; rich glacé, 70s. 
and 84s, 
“Mr. Philpott is learned in the literature of the petti- 
coat.’ —Le Loliet. 
Illustrations aud curious Pamphlet gratis. 
E. PHILPO'T, Sansflectum Jupon Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family. 
87 Piccadilly, opposite to St. James’s Church. 








ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-titting. No holder, paper, or scraping required. 
Patented. FILLS’ improved Patent hard, snufiless 
chamber Candle is self-titting, clean, safe, economical 
and burns to the end. Sold everywhere by Grocers and 
Oilmen. 
Wholesale and for export at the Works, J. C. and J° 
FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Also, FIELDS’ celebrated United Service Soap Tab- 
lets and Patent Dsraffiue Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Guverinent. 





purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

Loudon: 27 HakLey street, Cavendish square, W. 

City EsTaBLisumMent :—36 Lupaareé HinL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Dux srrueer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham, 

eae GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 


(Teete & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1520), offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
sysiem of ParnLess Denrisrry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable thau 
any yet produced. ‘They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering uuuecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
suitation free. ‘Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide Lancet. 
*,* No counection with auy one of the sam3 name. 








N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
il DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever beforeused. ‘This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion,and will supportand preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and usefulin 
mastication. 
62 Vleet stree.—At home from 10 till 5. 





‘Peers DENTAL SELF-MANAGE 

MENT.—A brief exposition of Mr. ESKELL'S 
PATENTED INVENTION ou the coustruction of Arti- 
ficial Teeth. Pree on application or by post on receipt of 
one stamp. 8 Grosvenor street, Boud street. 


h ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE is a 
po 





perfectly palatable form for administering this 
ular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 19 and 46 





Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and lus.,euch, Pepsine Lozenzes iu boxes at ls 6d., 
\2s, 6d., aud 4s. 6d. each. 





undertakes to teach English in all its branches, French, 
Music, and the Rudiments of Drawing and Latin, 
Salary £40 per annum. If as Housekeeper alone, £30. 
The highest references can be given. 

Apply by letter to A. B., 50 Sidney street, Cambridge. 


I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrate1 old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. 


itis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 





Soldin 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded *‘ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 





EY DE VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gall. {introduced by us in 
1251), is very superior to recent importations of Coguac. 
In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 393., 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Die- 
ullery, Holborn, E.C,, and 30 Regent street. Estab- 
lished 1529. 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
L WINE, 253. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 15s, 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to auy station in England. 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and, though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity.—-THOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-lists ou applicauon. 
Established 1801. 
The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 

L confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
aud gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under auy circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at ls. 14d, 23. 91., and Ls. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION! Be sure toask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
lous. 











INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure sulution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists, CAUTION.—See that “ Dinnefurd and Co.” is 
on each bottle aud red label over the cork. 
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cE 
HE NOWGONG TEA COMPANY 
T of ASSAM (Limited). 


To be incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies 
Act of 1862. 
Capital £250,000, in 25.000 Shares of £10 each. 
First issue, 18,000 Shares. 

4 minimum Dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, pryable 
on Ist January and Ast July, guaranteed fur Three 
Years by the Vendors. 

per Share on Application, and a further 10s. 

per Share on Allotment. 
Call to exceed £1 per’share, or to be made ata less 
jnterval than Three Months from a previous Call. 
Directors. 

George Rt. Barry, Esq. (late of Serajgunge, Bengal), 6 
Upper Hyde park gardens. f f 

Ewen Macdonell, Esq., M.D. (late of the Opium Agricul- 
tural Department, Bengal), 20 St. Stephen's square, 
Bayswater. 

Alfred Mumford, Fsq. (Messrs. Bartrum, Pretyman, and 
Mumford), Director of the Upper Assam Tea Com- 


Deposit 10s. 


No 


any. 

Alexander Stewart, Esq. (late Deputy Commissioner of 
Customs, Guzerat, and Director of the North London 
Railway), 2 Talbot terrace, Bayswater. 5 

William Thomson, Esq. (late of Calcutta), 2 East India 
avenue, India House, Leadenhall street. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, 
Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), Nicholas lane, 
Lombard street. 

Sonrcrrors. 

Messrs. Thomas and Hollams, Mincing lane. 
BROKEks. 

Messrs. Lowndes, Surgey, and Woolley, 1 Royal 

Exchange buildings. 

AcEnts x Inp1A.—Messrs. Thomson, Shaw, and Co. 
Secretary.—Alexander Forbes, Esq. 
Offices—2 East India avenue, India House, Leadenfall 
street, E.C. 

ROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purchase of thirteen 
valuable tea estates already in profitable cultivation, 
situated in the Province of Assam, in British India, and 
for the purpose Of further developing and extending their 
operations. 

The property consists of 12,000 acres of freehold land, 
held direct from Government, of which 2,182 acres are 
plented with tea plants of the following ages ;—namely, 
440 acres, 8 years old; 902 acres, 2years old; 440 acres, 
1 year old ; ani 400 acres just planted. 

‘The soil and climate of this locality are second to 
none in the province, as the following extract from the 
Manager's report to the Direciors of the Bishnath ‘Tea 
Company. a veighbouring concern, for the season end- 
ing 3lst December, 1863, and submitted by them to the 
Shareboldeis, will show—*“ The out-turn of tea and seed 
has been unprecedented in Assam. The plantation in 
its fourth year has given an average of 390!bs., and the 
two-year-old gardens of 240lbs. of tea to the acre; and 
this has been obtained at no sacrifice to the prospects of 
future years, but with careful and light plucking, as is 
evinced by the present healthy appearance of the plants, 
which, } have often been assured, are in size and vigour 
unsurpassed by any plantation of the age in Assam.” 

The dividends paid by the Assam, the Upper Assam, 
the Jorehaut, Dishnuath, and by several of the other tea 
companies iu Assam, vary from 20 to 30 per cent., and 
their sueres are at a premium of from 100 to 200 per 
cent. 

The factories have the advantage of being traversed by 
good roads and navigable rivers, and steamers ply be- 
tween Assam and Calcutta, affording great facilities for 
the supply of labour and for the other requirements of 
the estates. Not less than 8,000 acres can be brought 
into profitable cultivation, and each acre, when in full 
bearing, is capable of producing at least 490lbs. of 
tea. 

The plantations are calculated to produce, during the 
Grst year of the Company's operations (1864-65), re- 
turns sufficient to yield 10 per cent. on the paid-up 
capital; and the vendors guarantee a Minimum dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent., payable half-yearly, upon the 
paid-up capital for three years, to be calewlated from the 
date of the registration of the Company. At the expira- 
tion of the three years the plants will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to give progressively larger dividends, until the 
whole have attained maturity and yield a maximum 
rent. 

The price to be paid for the proporty is £163,000, pay- 
able by annul instalments, with interest, at 5 per cent , 
extending over a period of six years, as follows, viz. :— 

On formation of Company ........ £15,000 
Sist January, 1866 ... 20,000 




















25,009 
30,000 
35,000 
38,000 





” 1870.2 cecrceccccvece 


£163,000 

These terms the Directors consider to be most advan- 
tageous, as, while they show the confidence of the ven- 
dors in the value of the property, the easy instalments 
as to payments will enable the young plants to grow up 
into full bearing, and to yield large returns before the 
greater part of the Capita! is called up. 

The undertaking originates with the Directors and 
their friends. *No promotion-money will be pail to any 
one, either directly or indirectly, and the preliminary 
expenses will be strictly confined to such as are abso- 
iutely necessary. 

The vendors stipulate that 6,000 of the Shares are to 
be allotted to them; 6,000 of the remaining shares have 
been already subscribed for, leaving 6,000 shares avail- 
able for the public. 





PARTICULARS of the ESTATES of the NOWGONG 
TEA COMPANY of ASSAM (Limited). 

2. The BORKONDOLEE DIVISIUN— 

Consists of the factories of Borkondole>, Loong 
Tobokee, ‘I potjooree, and Rembeng, all in the} 
District, on the banks of the rivers Kullung and Nonoye, 
and along the grand trunk road from Doboka to Now- 
gong, varying in distance from the station from 8 to 16 
miles. Extent of land, 6,000 aces, of which 1,117 are 
plauted, and of the following ages, viz.:— 

















Gg 


Three years oll ~ 230 acres. 
Two years old ... ‘37, 
One yearoll......... 1)0 ” 
Just plant d........ wees ccco 200 ng 
Total...... L117 
2. The BAMONES. DIVISION— 

Consists of the factories of Bamonee, Topotjoores, 
Amluckeeghat, Borhoolah, hat, Deejoomoo, an¢ 
Sepanullah, all in the Nowgong istrict, the principal 
factories being within 7 miles of the station, and the 
others convenieutly situated on the banks of the rivers 
Kullung, Nonoye, and Deejoo—near the old station of 
Rungagora, at distances varying from 8 to 20 miles from 
Nowgoug. Extent of land, 6.000 acres, of which 1,06) 
are planted, and of the following ages, viz.:— 

Three years old .....6....0 210 acres. 
Two years old... ‘ 365 
One year old .... ooo 998 w 
Just planted .....0.0....02 200 yy 


Total... 
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FORM of APPLICATION for SHARES. 








Sassu 
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o 

To the Directors of the Nowgong Tea Company of 
Assam (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers the sum of 
, being a deposit of 10s. per Share on Shares in 
the above Company, I hereby request that you will allot 
me that number, and I agree to become a member of 
the said Company, and to accept such Shares, or any less 
number you may allot me; or in default thereof that the 
deposit shall be forfeited; and [ authorize you to enter 
my name oa the Register of Members in respect of the 
Shares you will allot to ine. 
Name in full 
Residence . 
Date... 





ee ee 





TNHE NOWGONG TEA COMPANY of 
ASSAM (Lim'ted).—NOTICE.—NO APPLICA- 
TIONS for SHARES ean be rec-ived after WEDNES- 
DAY, the 18th inst., on which date the Share List will 
be closed. By order, 
A. FORBES, Secreta 
The CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENG- 
LAND (LIMITED) are PREPARED to RECEIVE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for the CAPITAL of the 


"Baad of MILAN IMPROVEMENTS 












COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under “ The Companies Act, 1862." 

A concession, dated 23th July, L364, grauted by the 
Municipality, of Milan, confers the grant of the fee 
simple of about seven acres of land in the heart of the 
city, immediately surrounding the Cathedral, for the 
purpose of rebuilding the Piazza del Duomo, and con- 
necting it with the Piazza della Scala. 

Share Capital, £690,000, in 20,000 Shares of £30 each, of 
which it is not proposed to call up more than £20 per 
share. The calls to be at intervals of not less than 
three months, and no call to exceed £5 per share, 
Further requirements are intended to be met by the 
issue of debentures, or by the sale or leasing of the 
buildings as reconstructed. 

Provision is made in the estimates for the payment of 
interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum, ou 15th 
January and 15th July, pending the sale or lease of the 
reconstructed buildings; the first half-year’s interest 
will be paid 15th July, 155. 

Deposit £1 per share on application, and £4 further on 

allotment. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Earl of Warwick. | 
Edward Warner, Esq., M. 
Directors. 

The Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley, Governor of the 
Credit Foucier and Mobilier of Ienglant. 

Sir James P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G., member of the Italian 
Parliament, Director of the Angl>-louian Bank. 

James Fletcher, sq. (Messrs. Alexander’ Fletcher and 
Co.), London, Director of the Allianee Marine In- 
surance Company and Provincial Bank of Trebuvd. 

Frederick J. H. Helbert, sq. (Messrs. Laue, Hankey, 
and Co.), London. 

George E. Seymour, fs 1. (Messre. 
38, Throgmorton-stree!, Londou, 
Anglo-Austrian Bank. 

M. Dighy Wyatt. Exy., Inte Vie »-presid nt of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

ARCHITECr.—Signor Giuseppe Mengoni, Consulting 
architect to the city of Mulan. 
SoniciTroRs.—Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymole, Drake, and 
Co., Parliament street, 5.W. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. Robarts, Lulbock, and C2. 15 Lombar1 street, 

London. 

The Anglo-Italian Bank, Milan. 

Brokers. 

Messrs. Laurence, Sov, uni Pearce, 8 Ange! 
Throgmorton street. 

Messrs. Hichens and Harrison, 21 Threadneedle street, 
£.C. 

Secretary (pro tem.)—J. D. O'Brien, Esq. 
Temporary ONices.—17 and 13 Cornhill. 














The Farl Somer. 
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Seymour and Co.), 
Director of the 








court, 


The right acquired by the City of Milan Improvements 
Company (Limited) to the possession of the actual fee- 
simple of about seven acres of lewd in the commercial 
centre of one of the principal exies of Europe, pre emi- 
nently d’stinguishes this from all other undertakings 
hitherto carried out upon the Coutinent by means of 
British capital. 

Under the Italian law of expropriation affecting pro- 
perty required for works of public utility, these seven 
neres, With the buildings upon them, of which the Com- 
pany will become absolutely possessed, were Pp irchased 
by the Municipality at an average price of 75 lire or 
franes (£30) persquare metre, or at tal sum of £515,540. 
Yhe price to be paid by the Concessionaires is tixed by 
the concession at £311 .244, ov 300 lire (£12) per square 
metre for 21,140 square metres, and 159 lire (£5) per 
sare metre for 3,594 square metres, leaving a ditlereuce 
of £537,000 in their favour. This sum of £537,00) will re- 
sultas a positive profit to the Company less the pur- 
chase-money for the concession, via. £55,000 in cash, 
and £75,000 in paid-up shares, The actual diflerence in 
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| for the first section of the la 











favour of the Company wil! consequently be £407,000, 
plus the present value of the property beyond the price 
paid by the Mu_ icipality. 

d Juarles Barry, the eminent architect of London, 
who was specially deputed to examine the plans, esti- 
mates, &c., on the spot, values this area, in the accom. 
panying report, at £49 (1,000 lire) per square motre, or 
at a total of above £1,100,000 sterlin. 

The Coueessionaires have already provided £99,000 
for payment of caution-money t» the Municipality, and 
uwhich has been registered 
in the names of the Company's trustees), ec. An agree- 
ment has also been euter-d into between them anl the 
Company that the parchase-money for the concession 
shall include preliminary expenses of every kind. 

It will be seen from the report by Mr. Barry, that “so 
large a contribution would not have been male by the 
town, but for the fact that the Municipality obtained the 
sanction of the State, foar years since, to establish @ 
lottery for the express purpose of buying up this property 
from the profits thereof, the resalt of which has been 
the raising, without any cost to the city, of the whole 
of the necessary funds ;" consequently the Municipality 
are enable to devote the entire purchase money paid 
to the Company to making the new streets and widening 
the old, and orn amenting the fagades of the Company's 
buildings, as mentioned 1 the concession. 

The terms of the concession which the Company pur- 
chases may be brietly stated as follows :— 

1. The transfer to the Company in perpetuity, and free 
from all incumbrance, of 27,734 square metres of free- 
hold land, equal to about seven English acres, with the 
houses and bulldings standing thereon, now let and 
occupied, constituting the actual ceutre of Comm -ree in 
the City of Milan, and its most densely populated area, 

2. The right of purchasing this land at the prices 
above specified, in successive lots, viz., 8,000 square 
metres (including the 4,000 square metres already paid 
for and transferred) immediately; 16,420 square metres 
by the 29th September, 1855; and the remaining 3,314 
square metres by the 2/th September, 1556. 

3. The Company are to erect, in accordance with the 
municipal plan, warehouses, counting-houses, shops, 
and dwelling-houses, and such other buildings as the 
Company may determine. 

4. Power t» the Company of selling, letting, and deal- 
ing with the freehold land and the buildings reconstruc. 
ted upon it. 

5. THE RENTS OF THE EXISTING BUILDINGS 
upon the ceded land to beloug @bsolutely to the Com- 
pany from the dates of the several assignments. T: ese 
rentals are report-d by Siguor Mengoni, an architect of 
great reputation in Italy, specially appointel td the 
Municipality of Milan, aud Mr. C. Barry, at £76,000 per 
aunum, 

6. The materials arising from the demolition of the 
old buildings (valued at 1, 00,00) lire, or £10,000) to be- 
long, without any payment, to the Company. 

7. All costs of extra ornament of the proposed build- 
ings to be borne by the Municip:lity, but all such 
ornament to be the permanent property of the Com- 
any. 
, 8. The Municipality to pay the Company, at a fixed 
tariff, all expenses of paving, drainage, aud constraction 
of sewers. ‘This tariff will be a source of profit to the 
Company 

9 The Municipality binds itself to give absolute pos- 
session of the property conceded, without ary other 
charge to the Company than the usual Government dues 
upon transfer. 

1). ‘The Company to have the preference? in executing 
any future municipal improve:nents ia Milan, 

The wealth and importauce of Milan as the 
centre of Nortuern Ltaly, and which will be inere 
by the removal of the capital from Turin, render the 
prospects of this Company exceptionally favourable. 
The quarter of the city to be rebuilt is, as stated by Mr. 
Barry, a8 much the centre of c mmerce in Milan as 
Cheapside and Cornhill aro that of London. ‘The im- 
provement of this business portion of the town has long 
boon imperatively called for. From these facts, coupled 
with the progressive increase of rentals, the demand 
from occupants about to be displaced and others for 
business premises, oflices, houses, eluba, cafes, and other 
buildings on the sites wl ipmy will possess, 
the Directors are satistied t y luccative returns 
will attend the projected operations. 

The Company will forthwith proceed to the erection 
of the buildings, subsequently selling the samo or 
granting leases at premiums, reserving the ground- 
renis in perpetuity, Or capitalizing them, as hereafter 
may be determined. ‘The demolition of the old buildings 
on the first section of the land coded to the Company is 
already in progress. : 

Applications have been ree vived for leaving and 
purchasing some of the buildings as soon as recon. 
structed, on terms in excess of the estimates submitted 
tothe Directors. ‘These estimates, calculated by Signor 
Mengoni and Mr. Barry only upon the basis of the 
present rents, show a retura of £106,000 per annum 
from the reconstructed baillings 

Owing to the probability thet @ large proportion of the 
capital for this undertaking will be derived from the sale 
of the new buildings, it is dificnit to ive at any 
precise calculation of the large protits likely to accrue to 
the Company; but taking £105.00) a year merely from 
rentals as a basis, and assuming the capital to be raised, 
a3 proposed, in shares and debentures, the ultimate 
dividend on the share eapital may be fairly estimated at 
15 per cent., and this from freehold rents. A consider- 
able increase on this retarn may be looked for from the 
gradual sale of the Company's property and other 
sources. 

The concession, plaus, reports, and articles of associa 
tion can be inspected at the offices of Mossrs. Bircham, 
Dalrymple, Drake, and Co., 45 Parliamout street, West- 
Ininster, 

Applications for shares are to be wade in the annexed 
form, and left with the bankers of the Company, upon 
payment of the deposit of £1 pershare, If no allotment 
is made to the applicant the deposit will be im liately 
returaed without deduction, aud if a less namber of 
shares be allotted than is applied for, the deposit paid 
will, so far as necessary, be eredited towards the pay- 
ment due on alluunent, 

Arran zements have been made with the Company for 
a reservation of five thousand shares for allotment to 
applicants who are sharehol lers of The Crédit Foncier 
and Mobilier of England (Limited). 

In consequence of inquiries which have al;ealy been 
made the Directors have decided also to reevive appli- 
cations fur allotments of shares fully paid up, Dot ex- 
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ieee | of APPLICATI ON for SHARES. 
To be retained by the J ankers. 


Company 
imited). 
eT id to your bankers, Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Cc., the sum of £ » being 
a deposit of £1 per share on sl ares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will «liot me that 
number ; and I agree to accept such shares, or any less 
number you may allot tome, on the terms of the pro- 
spectus, and I agree to pay the deposit on allotment, and 
to sign the articles of association of the Compauy when 
required, and I authorize you to insert my nulne on the 
register of Members for the umber of shares allotted 
to me. 





[Usual] signature.c.e..sssceseoes eere 
Name in full.. 

Residence 

Profession .... ccocccscescccsesceces 
Date ..cosccves puventeesitered e6nees 


Or if fully paid-up shares are required to be made, on 
the undermentioned form:— 


FORM of seamen for 


To be snhaat by th e Bankers 


FULLY PAID-UP 


No.— 

To the Directors of the City of Milan Improvements 
Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers, Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., the sum of £ , being 
a deposit of £1 per share on shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that 
number of fully paid-up shares, and I agree to accept 
such shares, or any less number you may allot to me, 
on the terms of the prospectus; and I agiee to pay the 
amount of such shwres on allotment, and to sign the 
articles of association of the Company when required, 
and J authorize you to insert ny name on the register of 
members for the number of sl.aies allotted to me. 

Usual signature 
Name in full .... 
RN, adi cniéedsehéctvevnionapas 
Profession ........ 
BD axtevccesiecene ‘a 


HE PERFECT sU BST [TUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER introduced 
nore than twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM S. BUR- 
zoe, when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co, is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 4 no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first qu nalitg for 
finish aud durability, as follows :— 














Table Forks ..ccccsesces 
Table Spoons eer rey | 
Dessert Forks .-.... 

Dessert Spoons .. 
2 Tea Spoons .. ee 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. ‘bis. rr | 
2 Sauce Ladles 
1 Gravy Spoon esse... 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ....} 
1 Mustard * poon, gt. bl. oe} 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ,.../ 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 








10 5 60 


1 Butter Knife,.....0...../0 260 4 60 
1 Soup Eadle ...... seoeee (0 1000 12 00 160017 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ....... toon o $60 460 50 








91991290139 6141738 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest tocontain the above, ar da relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers 
and corner dishes, cruet, and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating x done by the 
patent process. 


Vy ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 


Total .ccccccsevccce 


Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuneypieces, Kitchen | 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and | 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cue ry, Baths, Toilet Ware, | 





‘Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 ) Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


ng, Bed-room 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PEI 
ay ORCESTERSHIRE 
This delicious condiment, pron 
noisseurs 
_*THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexuins. 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 





‘SAUCE. 


unced by Con- 


| 


CRAMER 


| (LIM 


Let on Hire the followin 


AND CO. 


ITED), © 


2 Pianofortes for THREE 
a es YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
lo the Directors of the City of Milin Improvemeits 


| FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In. 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


-28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,) 20 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut -_ -) 


10 Guineas 
per annum, 


Vis Guineas 


j per annum, 


per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 


inferior Pianofortes 








QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








J. and JI. COLMAYN, 


sg «PU TRITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘“* BULL’S 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exnrsirioy, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


HEAD,” on each Package. 
Their 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and! 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpecapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Siow-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 


OSLE R, 4 


( SLER’'S CRYSTAL GLASS) 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Table Glass, &c. 


5 Oxford street, W. 


Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 








Ornamental Glass, 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders prompt! “ gee uted, | 
LONDON—Show-roo us, 45 Oxtord street, 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Bro ad street. Established 1507. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER | 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, sooften hurtful in its efects, is here avuided, a 
soit bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
oe ite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
4D and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
whee closeness that it Cannot be detected, aud may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (wuich cannot tail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being seut to the Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 2 London. 
Single Truss, lus., 2ls., 2us. Gd., and 31s. Gd.; postage 
ls. Double ditio, dls, td., 423., aud 52s. Gd.; postage, 
Is. sd. Umbilicul ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. 10d. Post otlice orders to be made payable to duliu 
White, Post-ollice, Piceadiily. 
NEW PATENT 


8 Piccadilly, 





imitations, and should see that Lee and Pernrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for FE xport, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &¢., aud by | 


Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


Kk ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., fur VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases o! 
WEAKNESS and SWELLINGut the LEGS, SPKALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light iu texture, aud imexpeusive 
aud afe drawn on like wn ordinary stocking. Price 
| 4s. Gd., 73. Gd., LUs., aud lus. each; postage, td, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, I 





.oudon. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
G ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a_ rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND 

FLAVOUR. 
| See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 

“ Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 

Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 


DELICATE 





street, London, N.E. 
STARCH “MANUFAOTURERS 
TO y . Mey PRINCESS OF WALES. 


1G I, IELD STARCIH. 
- AR a A THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1802. 
This uurivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Iler Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; : 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scieutilic men of Lhe age 
CONFIRMS IfS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHE RSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


ALNULT POMADE—EDWARD 
FIELD'S Original aud PURE WALNUL 
POMADE changes red or grey lair to a beauufal light 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is neede:- 
{t is necessaty to state the sade required. Sold with 
proper brush 23. 64., by post 36 stamps; Vomade ouly, 
is. 6d. and 2s. b4.; by all fashionabie Perfumers and 
Cheinists; aud by the Iuventor and Manufacturer, E. 
FLtELD, 18 Carlisle sweet, Soho square, Loudon. Lo avoid 
imposition, mee rve aie ark ou label,“ Tae Walnut,” 
uume, ** 1. Field.” 


R EB © ix i. = r’s 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 


is now uSed in the Palaces of the Queen and Priuce of 

Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 

RECKIIT and SONS, Sutfolk lane, London, E.C., aud 


i ull, 
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TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN | 
RAILWAY.—NOTICE to BONDHOLDERS.— 
sonformity with the terms on ‘which the + IRST 
MD RTGAGE BONDS of the PENNSYLVANIA Skc- 
ON f this Railroad were issued to the Public, the 
TOOND ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 per cent. of the 
— amount of these Bonds will take place at the office 
of Mr. E. F. Sattert 
the presence of Mr. Gr 
DAY, January 19, 1805, 
The authoritative 
9,000 Bonds of | 0 4 dols. each sex. « 


100 - oosecoes 








in, Public No y.on THURS- 


y 


300,000 ,, 


+ 2,000,000 dols. } 
{ 
| 
200,000 } 


yy i i 
9,000 ’ 
2,500,000 ,, 
. nt. of each denomination wi'l be drawn on 
ee) acl and the Bonds so drawn that have been 
- ed in London will be paid off at the rate of £225 for 
issued 0 dollar Bond, £112 10s. for every 500 dollar 
Bond and £22 10s. for every 100 dollar Bond, on pre- 
eee at the Company's Office, No. 2 Old Broad 
pt d after Ist April next, in addition to 


.,on al : : 
ee due on that day, after which all interest will 


ease. : 
: On payment the drawn Bonds will be cancelled in the 


presence of & public notary. 
Offices, 2 Old Broad street, London, E.C., January 4, 
1965. 


865. 
N=“ ZEALAND TRUSI' 





aud LOAN 
COMPANY (Limited). 
TRUSTEES. 
Robert Brooks, Exq., M.P. 
G. Grentell Glyn, Esq., M.P. 
J. J. Cummins, Esq, 
DrgeEcrors se tea . 
ir Charles Clifford. *. G. Dalgety, Esq. 
es. -—somti Pelly, Part. H. Selfe Selfe, Esq. 
Capt. H Carr Glyn, R.N. R. A. Brooks, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. 





The Directors continue to issue Debentures of £100 
and upwards for periods of three to seven years, interest 
on which is payable half-yearly at their Bankers by 
Coupon. ae 

The amount of these debentures is limited and se- 
cured by the uncalled balance of the subscribed capital 
of the Company, which must always be of an equivalent 
or greater amount. 

They will also form a first charge upon real and other 
property in New Zealand, on which it is the business of 
the Company to grant Loans by way of Mortgage. 

Further particulars may be obtained, and applications 
made at the Offices of the Company.—By order of the 
Board, THOMAS D. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 


$1 New Broad street, London, E.C. 


ETERBOROUGH, WISBEACH, and 
SUITON RAILWAY. 

The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 
LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTURES for three, 
five, or seven years, bearing Interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly in London, 

The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
paid by the Midland Railway Company in terms of the 
Act of Parliament, which makes the Debenture Interest 
the first charge on the GROSS RECEIPTS of the Line 
prior to deduction of working expenses. 

H. DUDLEY COOPE R, Secretary. 

41 Parliament street, Loudon. 


> aati and 
OFFICES, 
78 Borough road, London, S.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references required before placing names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. E, UARRIS, Superintendent, 





SCHOLASTIC 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
& novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has iutroduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excelleuce of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
biMy, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buoksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works. 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bilious affec- 
tions and stomach complaints, induced by 
alaospheric heat or too liberal diet, if not early checked, 
r@ Often attended with serious consequences, when 
4nyone finds his ideas less clear than usual, his eye- 
sight dimmed, and his head dizzy, while he is indisposed 
for all exertion, physical or mental, he may be quite 
Sure that he is in immediate need of seme cooling aud 
fee, medicine. Let him send at once for a box of 
lolloway’s Pills, after a few doses of which his head | 
will be clear again, his spirits be elevated, and all his 
energies be restored. Printed directions for the 
uidance of patients in the use of this admirable medi- 
clue are affixed to every box. 





THIRTY-THIRD REPORT 


or 


THE UNION 


BANK 


OF LONDON. 





Ata TWALP-YEARLY MEETING of the PROPRIE 
TORS, held at the Court Room of the Banking House, 
2 Princes street, Mansion House, on Wednesday, the Lith 
January, 1805, P. NORTHALE LAURIE, Esq., Gover- 
nor, in the Chair, the following Report was read :— 

rhe Directors have to report that the net proiiis of 
the Bank for the Six Months ending 3 





3lst December last, 
afier payment of all charges (including the sum of 
£104,375 12s, 4d. for interest paid and due to Customers 
on their Current and Deposit Accounts), and making 
ample provision for all bad and doubtful debts, amount 
to £180,195 2s. 1ld., which, with £363 6s. 2d. brong!t for- 
ward from 30th June lest, amount to £180,558 9s. Ld. 

The Directors now declare a Dividend for the last six 
months at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and a 
Bonus of 2} per cent. on the increased paid-up Capital, 
being at the rate of 20 per cent, per annum clear of 
Income-tax. 

The 20,000 New Shares issued under the authority of 
the Special General Meetings held in July last were all 
claimed by the Proprietors, except 65 Shares; and in 
order to complete the Capital, the Directors have debited 
the profits of the half-year with £1,950, the amount of 
such unclaimed Shares. 











In accorlance with the Resolutions of those 8 il 





General Meetings, the paid-ap Capital of tie Dan is 
been thus raised from £950,000 to £1,200,00), and tha 
Reserved Fund from £67,000 (che amount at whieh 

stood in July last) to £30000, by the addition of £23 }.00, 


part of ie amount received froin Premiums on the New 
Shares. 

lhe Directors are of opinion that the Reserved Fand 
is, for the present, alequate in amount, and they have 
therefore appropriated the balance of the Premiums on 
the New Shares, amounting to £57,000, towards a DB add- 
ings Investment Account. 

After payment of the Dividend and Bonus, anounting 
together to £119,182 103,, and appropriating £57,000), re- 
ceived from Premiums to the Butidiugs Investnent 
Account’, there will remain a balance of £61,575 19. 1d. 
to be carried forward for appropriation at the end of the 
financial year in July next. 

The Directors recommend that the 65 unclaimed Shares 
should be placed at their disposal, to enable them to 
apply the dividends in the temporary relief of some of 
those urgent and unforeseen cases of pressure from ill - 
ness which occasionally occur amongst the clerks iu (ue 
establishment. 





THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, for the Half-Year ending 3lst December, 1864. 
GENERAL BALANCE. 


Dr. LIABILITIES. & s. d, 

£10 per share paid 

up on 60,000 Shares £600,000 

£5 per Share added 
out of Reserved 
profits... ..  e 

£15 per Share paid 
up on 20,000 
Shares, 1864 .. 


Capital - 300,000 


300,000 
1,200,000 0 06 





Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, 
Deposit Receipts (including Interest 
accrued), and other Obligations - 18,807,393 

Reserved Fund, invested in Cousols, as 
per Contra .. «s 1s 06 oe oe 300,000 0 ¢ 

Buildings Investment Account .. .. 

Rebate on Bills not due., .. ..  « 

Balance at Credit of Protit and Loss .. 


a 
os 


47,302 4 2 
130,558 9 1 





£20,602,253 16 10 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum .. a “+ #8 “* * - 


os 89,586 17 6 
Bonus, 24 per Cent. .. .. os of oe 


29,795 12 6 





119,182 10 0 
Balance, being Undivided Profit carried 
61,375 19 1 


forward to uext Half-year 6e oe 

£190,558 9 1 

The Governor then declared a Dividend for the past 

Half-year at the rate of 15 per cent. per Annum, and a 
Bonus of 24 per cent., clear of Income-tax. 

It was resolved unanimously— 

That the Report now read be adopted, printed, and 
circulated among the Proprietors. 

That the well deserved thanks of the Meeting be given 
to the Governor, the Deputy Governor, and the Di- 
rectors, for the able, judicious, and profitable man- 
ner in which they have conducted the affuirs of the 
Bank during the past half-year. 

That the best thanks of the Meeting be given te Mr. 
W. W. Scrimgeour, the General Manager, for the 
zeal and ability so long displayed by hiin in the dis- 
charge of his important duties, 

That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Mr. Barton, 





67,000 0 0 


Assets. Cr. 
s. d. 2 8. d. 
Cash in the Bank =... 873,527 2 7 
» in Bank of Eng- 
land .. .. «+ «+ 600,778 6 10 
Cash lent at Call.. .. 1,055,000 0 0 


2,532,305 9 





Investments in Government Stock, Ex- 
chequer Bills, Debentures, &e...  .. 227,008 9 6 
£337,078 13-,, Consols Reserved Fund 3.0.00 0 O 
Bank Premises—consisting of Freehold 
Buildings in Princes street, Mansion 
House street, Argyll place, Fleet 
street, and Chancery lane; and Lease 
and Fixtures of No. 4 Pall Mall 
. 153, 


Bast... co cc of 20 80 of 
Loans, Bills Discounted, &c. oe ce 16,359, 














20,002,253 16 10 


Protit unappropriated on 80th June, 1864 333 6 2 
Amount of Net Profit of the Half-year 
ending, 3lst December, 1864, after de- 
ducting all Expenses, and [nterest, paid 
and due (£164,375 12s. 4d.), allowed to 
Customers on their Current and De- 
posit Accounts .. ss ss os ee ee 180,195 


2it 





£150,558 9 1 


the Manager; Mr. Ingpen, the Manager of the Re- 
geut Street Branch; Mr. St. Barbe, the Manager of 
the Charing Cross Branch; Mr. Beattie, the Mana- 
ger of the Temple Bar Branch; aud to» Mv. New- 
march, the Secretary, for the zealous and cflivient 
manner in which they have discharged their several 
duties. 
(signed), P. NORTHALL LAURIF, Govern »r. 
That the thanks of the Meeting be given to P. Novth- 
all Laurie, isq., the Governor, tur his conduct ia 
the chair this day, 
(Signed), JAMES FARQUHAR, Deputy Governor. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
W. O. BEVILLE, Assistant-Seeretary. 
N.B.—The Dividend and Bonus will be payable on 
and after Friday, the 20th inst. 

















OMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA- 
LION of INDIA aud the EAST. 
Iucorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 
Head Otlice—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 


Haukow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 


hama. 


The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 


drafts on its branches and agencies as above. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the Mast in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof, 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pensions, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through tie Bank or otherwise. 


The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 


ascertained on inquiry. 
Otice hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


F COMPANY. 
kab Orrice, 1 BARTHOLOMEW LANE, BANK. 


Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000, 
Total Invested Funds, £1,497,314, 
New Life Prospectus, with Variety of Tables. 
Fire Busivess at Home and Abroad. 
Agencies in almost every Town of the United Kingdom. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary: D. MACLAGAN, Sec. 





Gouri AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorroratep by Roya CHARTER. 


Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 


| by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 


the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, (4 Old Broad street, E.C. 


[= IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
CREDIT ASSOCLATION (Limited). 
Temporary Offices, Crosby House, Bishop=gate street, 
London, 2ud January, 1865, 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of this Association will be closed on and after 
the 10th inst. until the 23rd inst., both days inclusive, 
preparatory to the Geueral Meeting. 

By order, 
W.C. WINTERBOLTOM., Secretary, 








[MPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDITL 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the FIRS? 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders in this Association will be held at the Loudon 
Tavern, Bishopsgate street, in the City of London, on 
Monday, the 23rd day of January, lsd, at Twelve 
o'clock at noon precisely, for the purpose of receiving 
the Report of the Directors and Statem ent of Accounts, 
of Declaring a Dividend and for general purposes. At 
this meeting the Electiou of two Auditors for the ensus 
iug year will take place. 

By Order of the Board, 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary, 


Crosby House, 95 Bishopsgate street, 10th Ja vuary 
1065, 





Bf tay LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.C, 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical Lome and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 
fifth of profite. Premiums on all participating policies 
six years in force reduced one-half for the year ending 
May, 1865, 80 that £50 only of each £100 of premium 
falling due is charged. ‘Total assurances issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling ; claims paid, 14 million, cash bonuses 
to assured, £565,000, or om average annual return of 
9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on Life Interests and on real and other property iu 
connection with assurances. 








FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and S.cre‘ary. 
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LOXSEU'S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URNS. 
(SECURED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
A MOST ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
Effecting » suving to the recipient of at least 50 per cent. 
USEFUL! ORNAMENTAL!! UNIQUE!!! 
Now in use by upwards of 159,000 families, and stands 
unrivalled as the most perfect system for making Tea and 


Coffee. 
MANUFACTURED IN 
TiN, COPPER, BRONZE, ELECTRO-PLATE, and 


VER. 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URNS are elegantin shape, novel in 
construction, aud effect a saving of at least 50 per cent. 
to the consumer. 
IL-u-trated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No.1, for family use, is manu- 
factured of plain tin, in workmanlike manner; price 
complete, trom 6s. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No. 2 is an elegunt, seamless 
block-tin urn, well made, as bright as silver, and ranges 
in price from 10s. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN, No. 3 is made by machinery 
in copper, bronzed, with silver-plated tap, and ranges in 
price from 17s. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 














OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No. 4 is of copper, bronzed, 
new shape, and seamless, with silver-plated tap, avd 
ranges in price from 25s. 
Ijlustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Set free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No. 6 is electro-silver plated on 
best Dritannia metal. A very superior article. Price 
from 38s, 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 








OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COrFEE URN. No. 14 is electro-plated on 
nickel silver, richly engraved. Grecian shape. Price 
from £5 10s, 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 








T OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URN, No. 15 is electro-plated on nickel 
silver, richly engraved, best Sheffield. Oval shape. Price 
from £6. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BU1TON, 142 and143 Cheapside, London. 





OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COVFEE URN. No. 16 is electro-plated on nickel 
richly engraved, warranted best Sheftield. 
Price from £6 10s, 
Illustrated prospectus 
Sont free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 
OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URNS are supplied to the trade only by 
— CHAVASSE, No. 8 Broad street buildings, 





silver, 
Minerva model. 





lilustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 





si BL GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-lLOOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manufac- 
Nad be seen.—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 

\ A. 





ILMER and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Show-rooms, 31, 32, and 84 Ber- 

ners strect, W.— Attention is requested to these spacious 

Show-reoms, which are among the largest in London, 

containing a great variety of every description of furni- 
ture of the best quality and moderate price. 





SOl'Tl, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
IELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kiug- 
dom; but the Publie should ask for Fields’, and see 
that the name of J. C.and J, FIELD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medal Parafline Candles. 


MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICK EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


NEW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 
ou ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially 
for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, 
with copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, 
Examination Questions, &c., necessary for Examinees, 
but not to be found in any other School Histories. By 
Mr. Robert Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal College, 
Cheltenham. 
I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Junior Classes. 9th Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“ We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments.’'—Papers for the School- 
master. 
II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 
‘*As a practical Text-Book for the Studentitis exactly 





adapted to his wants, and from experience we can affirm 
that he will find in it all his studies may require. The 
arrangement is excellent."—Lnglish Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Ill. ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD 
of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Students. Price 
63. cloth. 

“* Carefully and judiciously put togsther.”— Athenaum. 


London: SImpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
D E PORQUET’S STANDARD 
DE PORQUET'S 


FRENCH BOOKS :— 
FIRST FRENCH 

BOOK; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. 

Explanatory Notes. 23. tid. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. Gd. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 
Is. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 23. 6d. 

PETI? VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 

printed in red and blae, 2s. 64. 

DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 
3s. Od. 

London: Stupxrs, Mansmatn, and Co.,and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 

BASKERVILLE’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, crown Svo., 6s. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR: 
being the Shortest and Easiest Method of acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the German Language. 
By Dr. A. BASKERVILLE, Principal of the International 
Educational Establishment, Lindenthal House, near 
Cologne, Author of “An English Grammar for the use 
of Germans," &c. 
London: Stupxin, Marsa, and Co. 





READING. 
With 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


7RENCH AU THORS at HOME. = Epi- 

sodes in the Lives and Works of Balzac, Madame 

de Girardin, George Sand, Lamartine, Léon Gozlan, 

Lamennais, Victor Hugo, &c. By Mrs. CHaturice, 

Author of “ Heroes, Philosophers, and Courtiers of the 

Time of Louis XVI.,” “ The Secret History of the Court 
of France under Louis XV," &e. 

“We must refer our readers to these fascinating 
volumes in reference to those individuals brought most 
prominently before our view. They contain in a small 
compass the very pith and marrow of all that English 
revlers in general would care to learn from the most 
elaborate biographies."—Morning Star, January 10. 

L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 


rMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers, Messrs. EpmuND FaLconeR and F, B. 
CHATTERTON 
The free list entirely suspended—On Monday and 
during the week, the Farce of A YOUNG LAD FROM 
THE COUNTRY. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
mence at seven, and terminate at eleven. 
Morning Performances of the Pantomime on Mon- 
day, January 16th, at two o'clock, and every Wednesday 
and Saturday until further notice. At the Grand Morn- 
ing Performance of the Pantomime on Saturday, January 
21, the boys of the Duke of York's School, with their 
Band, will attend. Children and schools at reduced prices. 
The Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, written by 
E. L. Biauchard. Esq., entitled 

HOP O° MY THUMB. 

The gorgeously beautiful decorations, Scenical Sur- 
prises, and Transformation Wonders by the celebrated 
artist William Beverley, whose eminent services have 
been retained this Christmas exclusively for the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. 

The Harlequinade will include Harry Boleno and 
Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns; Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J. 
Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8. Saville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunuess, 
Columbines. 

The masks, devices, and dresses 
Dykwynkyn. 

The dances and ballet by Mr. Cormack. Comié scenes, 
tricks, &c., invented by H. Boleno and Cormack. 
Box-office open fram ten till five daily 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Patron H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—Professor 
Pepper's Third Ghost Lecture includes Exhibition of 
the Physioscope, aud two new spectral tableaux entitled 
The Indian Widow's Suttee and the pretty fairy tale ot 
Snow White and Rosy Red (J. H. Pepper and Henry 
Dircks joint inventors)—New Musical Entertainment, 
by Mr. ik. Coote, entitled Nile Sauce, or the Travels of 
Bruce and the Wonderful Rovings of the Great Baron 
Munuchausen—Engagement of Siguor Blitz, the re- 
nowned conjuror. and of Herr Whautkins, the King of 
Jugglers—The Head.ess Man, and Legs and Arms in 
Mouen without Bodies, by Mr. Chestire'’s Improved 
Shadow Pantomimie E:fects, in Mr. J. L. King’s new 
Lecture—The Royal Magic Tub, containing thousands 
of toys and trinkets. The third gratuitous distribution 
amongst the juvenile visitors on Thursday, the 19th 
January, 1865.—Admission to the whole, ls, Saturdays 


from designs by 








inclusive. Open 12 to 5,and 7 to 10, 


Now ready, Vol. IIT. of 
THE COLLECTED WRITINGs 


EDWARD IRVING. 


EDITED By HIS NepHew, 
The Rev. G. CARLYLE, M.A, 





CoNnTENTS. 
ON PRAYER. 
ON PRAISE. 
ON FAMILY and SOCIAL RELIGION 
DISCOURSES DELIVERED on PUBLIC 
OCCASIONS, 
“Times.” 

“ We have had in this ceatury no lack of the high 
eloquence, whether spoken or written; but assurediy ye 
man's eloquence in our century has surpassed that of 
Edward Irving, and, what is very rare, it is eloquen 
that will bear to be read; it is not less Potent ul 
seductive ou the printed page than when it fell ON listen, 
ing ears. His writings are now being collected together 
and published in a unifcrm edition—some of them for 
the first time. . . . So then, at length, we shall al] bare 
the means of knowing what manner of man Edwanj 
Irving was. Wecan discard the traditions of inig carga 
and study him for ourselves as he appears in the writiggs 
to which he has put his hand. . . . Kdward Irving hy 
the power of reaching the true sublime, and the English 
language can show no more maguiticent Specimens of 
religious eloquence than those that are coutained in they 
‘Collected Writings.’ ” 

“SaTurpay Review.” 

“Trving, almost alone among recent men, lived his 
sermons and preached his life. His words, more thay 
those of any other modern speaker, were ‘ life passed 
through the fire of thought.’ He said out his inmog 
heart, and this it is that makes his writings read like, 
prolonged and ideal biography. Very gladly thereforg 
do we welcome the promise of these volumes. The first 
is, and the rest we fancy will be, the Edward Irving of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s*‘ Life’ all over.” 

“ ENGLISH CHURCHMAN.” 

“Tt was time that oue who cannot be forgotten shoulj 
possess some worthy monument, and nothing mor 
fitting could be built up for him than these memoriajy 
of his genius.” 

“ BLackwoop's MiGazine.” 

“ Tho greatest preacher the world has seen since Apo. 
tolic times.” 

To be completed in Five Volumes, demy 8yo., 
price 12s. each. 
ALEXANDER STRAuAN, 143 Strand. 


—— 





2 vols. crown 8vo., price 123. 


STUDIES for STORIES, 


ConTENTS. 
Vol. .—THE CUMBERERS. MY GREAT AUNTS 
PICTURE. Dr. DEANE’'s GOVERNESS. 
Vol. IL—THE STOLEN TREASURE. 
AMBITLON, 


EMILY 


“ ATHEN.EZUM. " 

“Simple in style, warm with human affeciion, and 
written in faultless English, these five stories are studies 
for the artist, sermons for the thoughtful, and a rare 
source of delight for all who can find pleasure in really 
good works of prese fiction. . . . They have no surprises, 
no marvellous Careers, no ingenious complications 
Content to tell of matters that are continually happen- 
ing within theJrange of every porson’s observation, almost 
of every person's influence, they are strictly truthful 
pictures of real life. But not the less are they prose 
poems, carefully meditated and exquisitely touched in 
by a teacher ready to sympathize with every joy and 
sorrow... . If satire, humour, womanly wit, fidelity to 
nature, and a thorough knowledge of all the moral in- 
fluences that in combination form the atmosphere of 
domestic existence, can win the attention that is their 
due, ‘ Studies for Stories’ will not fail to moet with many 
readers.” 

“TLLusSTRATED Times.” 

“This writer evideutly knows what the luxury of the 
mind is, aud can be gorgeous when shia likes. Tue ex- 
quisite description of the fire at the sea-side is like one 
of Beverley's best fairy scenes dropped unexpectedly into 
a domestic drama. A peculiar seusitiveness to colour= 
peculiar even for a thoroughly poetic mind—is apparent 
all through the book. The naturalness is almost ia- 
credible. To real thiskind of writing is like walking 
with an angel in the disguise of a simple peasant—every 
now and then you havea g'eam of the purple and gold, 
and the wings begin to show, but you speedily say, * No, 
it is a peasant; he walks the earth as solidly as I do, and 
turns up his nose at nothing—not even at nasty things 
—aud yet he keeps on telling me things which ouly aa 
angel could know.” 

ALEXANDER StTRAWAN, 143 Strand. 
i’ By Cannes Cownen Crarxe, Author of 
“ Shakespeare Characters, Chiefly Subordinate,” &e., will 
be ready next week, post 8vo., clot, price 73. 61. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Niwmo; London: Srwpxts, 
Marsa, and Co, 











. Q 
P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, ani Feap. Papers, Envelopes, 
Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, &e. 
PARTRIDGE and COZEN'S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England, on receipt of Post office Order. 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, 0? 
Address on Paper or Euvelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polivhed Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Busiaess or Address Dies from 03 
SCHUUL STATION ERY supplied on the most liberal 
ms. 
eiiilustrat 1 Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Seales, Writing Cases, &- 













post free. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 
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UR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

4 570 pages, small Svo., price 6s. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALEN- 
DAR for 1865. Edited by a Graduate of the 
city of Oxford. 
University intended to furnish annually a fuller and 
= mprehensive account of our Public and other 
om schools than may be obtained from sources usually 
eaiable. 
It speak 
Government a 
gate and manne 


3 of the Foundation of the Schools, of their 
nd Endowments; of Foundationers, and the 
r of their election or admission; of the 
rs, and their appointment ; of the course of Study, 
d the methods of teaching adopted; of the Examina- 
an Prizes, Scholars!ips, and Exhibitions; of the Disci- 
tons, acreations, and Vacations; of Religious Instruc- 
pine, d Chapel Services. It also gives full particulars of 
Se arges of each School, distinguishing, where neces- 
» the School and House expenses ; and specifying 
the jptional Stwlies and extra payments, An Almanack 
of School Times, &c , is prefixed, 
Rivixetoxs, London, Ox ford, and Cambridge. 





information as @ pomegranate is full 
of seed.”"—Punch. 

eap Edition, in 3 double vols. feap. cloth 
lds.; gilt edged, 


ae 
«A book as full of 


‘ , Ch 
agents or strougly half-bound, 
16s. 6d. (postage 1s. 4d.) 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By Jonn Traps, 


FSA. 
«a remarkably pleasant and instructive book."— 


“4 veryamusing miscellany.”—Gentleman's Magazine. 
wand as instructive as it is amusing.”—Notes and 
ies. 
+,* The volumes are sold separately as follows :— 
].—MISCELLANEOUS. One double vol. feap., 5s. 
cloth (postage 6d.); or 2 vols, feap., 2s. 6d. each 
(postage 4d.) 
[L—CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE. One 
feap., 5s. cloth (postage 64.); or 2 vols. 
Qs. 6d. each (postage 41.) 
IeCURIOSITIES of HISTORY: POPULAR 
ERRORS EXPLAINED. One double vol. feap. 
cloth elegant, 5s. (postage 6d.) ; or, separately, 
9s, Gd. each (postage 4d.) 
London: Locxwoop aud Co, 7 
court, E.C. 
Second Edition, One Shilling, post free. 


EMARKS on certain ANONYMOUS 

ARTICLES designed to RENDER QUEEN 

VICTORIA UNPOPULAR; with aun EXPOSURE of 
their AUTHORSHIP. 

For Notices of this pamphlet see Oxford University 
Herald, Civil Service Gazette, Reader, London Review, 
Morning Star, John Bull, Bristol Mirror, Bristol Daily 
Post, Bristol Mercury, Gloucester Journal, Gloucester 
Chronicle, Gloucester Mercury, Cheltenham Examiner, 
Carlisle Examiner, Western Morning News, Southern 
Times, Cork Constitution. Galway Express, Derby Mer- 
cary, Coventry Standard, Leeds Intelligencer, Hereford 
Times, Newcastle Daily Journal, Staatsund Gelehrte 
Zeitung of Hamburg, &c. 

Gloucester: Joun Bettows; and all Booksellers. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CCXLVII. 
Will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 

1 Sir F.'Palgrave’s History of Normandy and England. 
9. Dictionaries of the Bible (Smith and Kitto). 
3. Life of Sir William Napier. 
4 Criminal Law Retorm. 
6. Lord Derby's Translation of the Tliad. 
6, Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Crown. 
7. The British.American Federation. 
8, Gairdner’s Memorials of Henry VII. 
9. Seven per Cent. 
1). The Last. Amcrican Campaign, 
London: LonemaNn and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C 
Biack. 


d ler QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
Day, 


double vol. 


Stationers’ hall 











CCXXXIIJ., will be published NEXT TUES- 


CONTENTS. 
. William Blake the Artis’. 
. Aristotle’s History of Animals, 
Sir John Eliot. 
Lord Derby's Homer's Iliad, 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Wilson. 
Servia. 
Syriac Literature. 
Epigrams, Ancient and Modern. 
America and England. 
*.* The QUARTERLY REVIEW is published as 
nearly as possible on the 14th January, April, July, 
and October. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle street. 

HE SOUTHWARK LAMP.—FONT 
“FOR BOMBAY.—THE BUILDER OF THIS 
DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contains :—Fine View of 
amental Lamp, Lambeth—Continental Activity— 
Something about Mortar—Engraving and other Repro- 
ductive Art Processes—Post-Office Statistics—Com- 
= aa eee Town Hall Competition—The Late 

» John Dobson, of Newcastle, Architect—New Font 
for Bombay Cathedral (lllustrated)--The Sanitary 
Clauses of the Metropolitan Building Act—Some of the 
Causes of Loudon Fires—Now we Manage our Road- 
Ways—Fever Cases—Our Highest Spires—&e., &c.— 
alien 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 

rs. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING 
LECTURES on GiOLOGY, from 8 to 9—first Lecture, 
January 25, fee £1 1s,; and a more KXTENDED 
COURSE on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS, 
from 9 to 1U—tirst Lecuure, Friday, January 27, Tuis 
Course will be continued till May. 
ht. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


SOnmrmoronwe 




















NOTICE.— Mr. SALA’S DIARY of his ; 
RESIDENCE in AMERICA will be READY on 
FRIDAY NEXT, January 20. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
TrxsLey Broruers, 13 Catherine street. 








NEW WORK of FICTION, by the AUTHOR of 
* PAVED with GOLD,” &e., 
Next week will be published, in 3 vols. 
Faces for FORTUNES. By Avavus- 
. tvs Maynew, Author of “Whom to Marry and 
How to Get Married,” “ The Greatest Plague in Life,” 
“The Finest Girl in Bloomsbury,” &c. 
TinsLey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street. 





Mr. SALA’'S DIARY in AMERICA. 
On Friday next, January 20, will be published, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 
VY DIARY in AMERICA in the 
MIDST of WAR. By Geornoe Avevsrus Sara. 
TinsLey Brornenrs. 18 Catherine street. 


A VOLUME of POEMS by the AUTHOR of 
“ BARBARA'S HISTORY." 
This day is published, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 


ALLADS. By Miss Amexta 
Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” 
Trxs_ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


NOES encase GEILTH of FEN 
COURT, a Novel, by F. G. Trarrornp, Author 
of “City and Suburb,” * Too Much Alone,” &c., is ready 
this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 

“This fine story, so rich in pathos, is not poor in 
humour. Its sadness does not tend to monotone, but is 
diversified by sketches of ‘fine City ladies,’ and nota- 
ble of City sociabilities, which are keenly witty and 
genuinely entertaining. It is a rare pleasure to read 
such a novel as ‘ George Geith of Fen Court '—a plea- 
sure for whose recurrence it is vain to look, except 
.owards its author."— Morning Post, Dec. 30. 

Tinsiey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


\ 
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NOTICE. TODLEBEN'S DEFENCE 
1 of SEBASTOPOL. By Witttam Howarp Rvus- 
SELL, Esq., LL.D., Special Correspondent of the 7'imes 
during the Crimean War, is ready this day, at all the 
Libraries and Booksellers, in 1 vol. 

Tins_ey Buorners, 18 Catherine street. 


OTICE.—AN ARTIST'S PROOF: a 
Novel. By ALFRED Austin, Author of “The 
Season: a Satire,” &c., is ready this day at all the 
Libraries, in 3 vols. 
TinsLey Brornens, 18 Catherine street. 


OTICE.—MORNINGS of the RECI:SS 
I in 1861-64: being a Series of Literary and Bio- 
graphical Papers reprinted and revised from the Times 
by permission and revised by the Author, is now ready 
in 2 vols. 

Tixs_ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


FRRAltawW Aires RETROSPECT.— 
New Volume for January 1, 1805, price 6s., con- 
taining Abstracts of all the most importaut Practical 
Matter for the Last Half-Year. 
Also for the above Period, separately, 23. 6d. each. 
1, MIDWIVERY and DISEASES of WOMEN. 
2. The EYE. 
By Wa. Brartruwatrre, M.D., and James 
Brarruwaitre, M.D. 
London: Simrxix, Marsnar, and Co. 
Edinburgh: OLtver and Boyp. 
Dublin: Honees, Surru, and Co. 














Just published, price 6d, 


OLONIZATION and COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENT, ALECTURE byJonn Euuior 
Carrmnes, A.M., Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy, Queen's College, Galway. Delivered 
before the Dublin Young Men's Christian Association 
in connection with the Uuited Church of England and 
Ireland, in the,Metropolitan Hall, October the 26h, 
1864, The Right Hon. James Wuiresipg, M.P., in the 
Chair. 
Dublin: WretrMm M’'Ger, College Bookseller, 
Nassau street. 


I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Hy Leo H. Grinpon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly parts. 

Part L. now ready, sent free on receipt of 7 stamps. 

The work can be hud complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

‘*To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, aud the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”—Sua, 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d. 
ITS; a Collection of the best Tales 
contributed to ‘* Temple Bar,” “ Once a Week,” 
“ Chambers’s Journal,” &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A, 
With two illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 

or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 

according to MM. D’Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 

Illustrated by 31 Drawings of bands of living celebrities 

and hanis representative of natioual characteristics 

aud peculiarities. By licHanD DeaMisn, F Ld. de, 
Auinor of “ Lite of Sur Mare Isamsard Brunel.’ 





London: F. Pirman, 20 Patersoster row, E.C. 


13 Great MaRLnonoven srre: 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
a8] 


A JOURNEY FROM LONDON ‘' 
PERSEPOLIS, 

Including Wanderings in Daghestan, Georgit, Ar- 
mevia, Kurdestan, Mesopotamia aud Persia. By J. 
Ussner, Esq, F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo., with numerous 
beautiful coloured [ilustrations. 42s. 

The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 

“A book unrivalled in its position in the rane of 
modern litetature.”"—Times, Dec. 16. 

“Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well. His 
book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily ant 
clearly as if they were related at a club window, ail all 
with point of greater or less piquancy.”—Spectutor 
LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONE- 

TAGE FOR 1865. 

UNDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of II) R 
MAJESTY, and CORRECTED by the NOBILITY. 
S4th Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms beautifuly cu- 
graved, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 31s. 6d. 

“The best existing, and best possible Peerage. 1: is 
the standard authority on the subject."—/Herald, 
Cheap Edition of BARBARA’S HIS- 

TORY. By Amecta B. Epwanps. 5s. bound, and 
lilustrated. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &e. 1 vol 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
©. M. Bettew. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“This bookis well written, and the story is interest- 
ing and full of incident."—Athenwum. 

**A remarkably clever novel, thoroughly original and 
independent of any fashion, school, or class. v uobler 
lesson was ever taught from pulpit or altar-step Lian 
the author teaches in this beautiful story."—Post. 

The THREE WATCHES By W. G. 
Wits. 3 vols. 

“ A decidedly clever novel.”—Obdserver. 

“a powerfully written and attractive story.”—Mes 
senyer. 

Mr. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By 
the Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” 3 yo!s. 

“ An entertaining aud artistic novel.”"—Alhenw# on. 
The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the 

Author of “ The Morals of May Fair,” &c. 3 vols. 
The HAMMONDS of HOLY CROSS. 
By Lady Brake. 3 vols. [Next week. 











PUBLICATIONS of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL, 
SOCIETY. 


In 8vo., pp. 498, with 127 woodcuts, price lis. 
ECTURES on MAN; His Place in 
Creation and in the History of the Karth. Dy 
Professor Cart Voor. Edited by Dr. James Hunr, 
President of the Anthropological Society of Loudon. 
WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, edited by J. F, CoLtanawoop, F.R.S.L. Pp. 
20, price 1és. 
BROCA on HUMAN HYBRIDITY, edited 
by C. Canrer Brake, F.G.S. Pp. 154, price ds. 
POUCHET on the PLURALITY of the 
HUMAN RACE, translated and edited by H. J. c. 
Beavan, F.R.G.8. Pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. 





MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, by Professor 
L. ConTAnseau, French Examiner for Military and 
Civil Appointments ; adopted in the Government Col- 
leges, and very generally in Schools and Colleges 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

ONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH 
COURSE. First Step in French. Fourth Edition, 
28. 6d. 


PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories. 2s. 61 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. Sixth Edition, 5s. 

KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP. 3>. 

GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION. Lighth 
Edition, 33. 6d. 

KEY to GUIDE. 3s. 6d. 

PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS. Eighth 
Edition, 6s. 6d. 

PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. 5s. 

ABREGE delHISTOLKE de FRANCE. 43. td. 

PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY.  Highth 


Edition. los. 6d. 

POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
5s. 

London , Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Second Edition. 





MACKAY'S POEMS. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Stu DIES from the ANTIQUE and 

SKETCHES from NATURE, By Ciarces 
Mackay. 

Norice m= THe “ Timgs,” Jay. 11, 1865. 

“Tn ‘Sketches from Nature’ Mr. Mackay gives bright 
evidence of that lyrical faculty which has made him ove 
of the most popular song writers of our time. Iu his 
best songs there is @ rush and @ gush which is full of 
inspiration, and that simplicity which is essential to the 
success of song writing. .... Here is another Scoteh- 
man offering us a patriotic soug. One or two o! the 
lines are very weak, but it will be admitted jthat the cou- 
ception of Cie whole is good, and that they have the 
trus lyrical tlow iu them,”—Vide pages 268 aud 269. 

London: Virnrve Bsorners aud Co., 1 Amen Coraer. 
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Now Ready, small 4to., cloth, red edges, 21s. 


A HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


With Illustrations from Various Sources, Drawn and Engraved by F. W. 
Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. 


London: VIRTUE, BROTHERS, and CO., 1 Amen Corner. 


GROTESQUE IN 





This day is published, price 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


IRISH 


THE 


AN HISTORICAL AND 


By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 
18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ARTHUR MIALL, 





CHURC H: 


STATISTICAL REVIEW. 








Just published. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Page, F.RS.E., 
F.G.8., &c. With Engravings, 5s. 

“Mr. David Page, favourably known as the author of 
several elementary works, both geological and geogra- 
phical, has now provided us with a thoroughly good 
Text-Book of Physical Geography.”"—Saturday Review, 
December 31, 1864. 

W. Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





By the same Author. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. With numerous 
Iilustrations and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
Third Edition, 6s. 
By the same Author. 
HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS and GEOLOGY. Price 63. 
W. Brackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In crown 8vo., pp. 304, 33. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. By the Rev. Avex. Mackay, F.R.G.S. 

"The best geography we have ever met with.”"—Spec- 
tator. 

“ Full of sound information, including the results of 
the most recent investigations, and in every respect cor- 
responding to the actual state of geographical know- 
ledge, both physical and political,”—Athenzum. 


By the same Author, 

MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. Em- 
bracing a Complete Development of the River- 
Systems of the Globe, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'SSCHOOL ATLASES 


1 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative 
Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their 
present Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Corrected to the Present Time. With 
a complete Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

2. 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrat- 
ing in a Series of Original Designs the Klementary 
Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and 
Natural History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
20 Maps, ineluding co'oured Geological Maps of 
Europe and of the British Isles, Hali-bouud, 12s. 6d. 

3. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Compris- 
ing, in Twenty Plates, Maps, and Plans of ail the 
important Countries and Localities referred to by 
Classical Authors; accompanied by a pronouncing 
Index of Places. By T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon. A 
New and Revised Edition. Half-bouni, 123. 64. 

4 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, 
Ksq., F.R.A.S., &c. Notes and descriptive Letter- 
press to each Plate, embodying ali recent Discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

5. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GhOGRAPHY 
for the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. 20 Mans, including a Map of Canaan aud 
Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 

** They are as superior to all School Atlases within 
our knowledge, as were the larger works of the same 
Author in advance of those that preceded them.”— 
Educational Times. 

“Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever 
seen.”—LEnglish Journal of Education. 

Fourth Edition, post 8vo., 7s. 64. 

The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 

TURIES, By the Rev, James WHITE. 
By the same Author. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Year 1348. Secoud Hdition, 
pust Svo. 9s. 

Fifteenth Edition. 

EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. For the Use of Schoois and Young 
Persous. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound. 

W. Biacxwoop and Soys, E linburgh an! London, 





New Books to ask for at the Libraries. 


Capt. HALL’S LIFE with the ES- 
QUIMAUX. 

Mrs. BURY PALISSER'S HISTORY 
of LACK. 

CUTHBERT BEDE’S WHITE WIFE. 

BAYARD TAYLOR’S JOHN GOD- 
FREY. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 14 Lud- 
gate hill. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo. 

The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. Vols. 1 and IV. By Watrer 
Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 

Ricwarnd Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty. 





Just ready, in smal! 8vo. 


ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS; or, 
Gleanings from the Scenes of the Wanderings. By 
the Rev. Cuaries Foster, Rector of Stisted, Author 
of “Sinai Photographed.” 

RirewaRp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty. 





Just ready, in post 8vo., with an Iilustration, 123. 
A LADY’S WALES in the SOUTH of 
FRANCE. By Mary Eyre. 
RicuarRD BextTey, New Burlington street. 





A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. By Jomn Timps, F.S.A., Author of “A needote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, &c."’ 

“The best collection of anecdotes which modern 
times have produced.”’—Athenwum. 

“The brilliant witticisms, oddities, or peculiarities of 
orators, statesmen, actors, painters, who made the gene 
ration in which they lived famous, are here recorded in 
Mr. Timbs’ happiest style. It is impossible to open either 
of these volumes without striking upon a rich vein of 
amusement."—Morning Post. 

RicnakRD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCauUsLanD, Author of “ Sermons in Stones; or, 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology.” 

Ricuakp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty. 





TUK ALABAMA, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., with a Portrait of the 
Alabama, 6s. 

The LOG of the ALABAMA and the 
SUMTER, from the Private Papers of Commander 
R. Semmes, C.S.N. Abridged from the Library Edi- 
tion of “ The Cruise of the Alabama.” 

London : SauNDERS, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





MRs. ALFRED GATTY. 


Now ready in 1 vol. feap. 8vo., 53. 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 
Translated from the French of JEAN Mace by Mrs. 
ALFRED Garry, Author of ‘‘ Parables from Nature,” 
de. 

Part {. Man. Also, Part II. Animale. 
the work. Just ready. 


Completing 





SECOND YEAR. 
Now ready, in post 8v0., with Woodeuts, price 1s. 
The BROWN BOOK for 1865 ; a Handy 
Guide and Epitome of all Useful Information about 
London, for the use of Visitor sand residents (pub- 
lished yearly). 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


‘He JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, | 





COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Gzo. W. Jonnson, 
F.R.H.S., and Ropert Hoae, LL.D., F.L.S., assisted by 


a 
MODERN POETs 


See “Tives” Review, January 11, 1365, 





Second Edition, feap 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


THE POEMS OF AR 
HUGH CLOUGH. 


Sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
With a Memoir by F. T. Patorave. 
‘Clough is not yet known as he deserves, Hig 


Vacation Pastoral, called “The Bothie of Tober-n. 
yuolich, is full of rich humour."—TZimes. 





2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE ANGEL IN 
HOUSE, 


By Coventry PATMoRE. 


THE 


“ His style of writing and his level of thought my 
pest be indicatei by describing him as the George 
Herbert of the nineteenth ceutury.”—Times. 





Immediately, New Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


GOBLIN MARKET 
And Other Poems. 
By Curistina G. Rosertt. 
With two Illustrations from Designs by D. G. Rosetti, 
‘The poetical art of Miss Rosetti is simple, firm, anj 
deep.... She can point to finished work—to wx 
which it would be difficult to mend.”—Zimes. 





Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
By Tuomas WOcLNER. 


“The poem a8 a whole, is very charming, and it 
remarkable at once for tenderness of feeling and fore 
of expression.”— Times. 

MACMILLAN and Co, 
London and Cambridge. 





Tn 2 vols. 8vo., beautifully printed, with numerous Illus 
trations, containiag a complete set of “ The Book of 
Job,” in 24 Plates, executed in Photolithography by 
Vincent Brooks, and beautiful Portrait engraved by 
Jeens, bound very handsomely in gilt cloth, price 


£1 12s. 
THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM BLAKE, 
s 

the Artist, 

With Selections from his Poems and Other 

Writings. 

By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 

Author of “ The Life of William Etty, R.A.” 

“As amusing as a romance.”"—Saturday Review. 

“It is with difficulty we can lay it down.”—Spe-tator. 





MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge 


This day, feap. 8v0, cloth, 33. 6d. 
HE GLORY of GOD in MANX. 


Four Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge in October, 1864, By E. H. Grrroro, 
D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester, late Head Master, 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, and formerly Fel 
low of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 








Just published, royal 8vo., in handsome cloth, 
price lus. 6d. 

Ts STUDY of the HUMAN FACE. 

Illustrated by Twenty-Six Full-Page Steel Engra- 

vings. By Tuomas Wootnorn, Esq, Historical 

Engraver to the Queen. 





List oF Subjects ILLUSTRATED. 
SAUCINESS. 
AVARICE, 
AFPFEUTATION. 
SATIRE, 
IRRITABILITY. 
AMLABILITY. 
VANITY. 


PRIDE. 

TYRANNY. 
RESOLUTION. 
OBSTINACY. 

CUNNING, 

CUNNINGIN THE IMBE- 


CILE. ° 
DECKIS. ABSTRACT BEAUTY. 
CONCEIT (GAY.) BEAULY with INTEL 


LECI,and with INTEL 
LECT and EXPRES- 
SION. 
PLAINNESS. 
PLAINNESS with INTEL 
LECT, and with INU EL- 
LECT and EXPREs- 
SION. 


CONCEI? (GRAVE). 
SAGACITY, 

ENVY. 
[IUL-NATURE, 
MALIGNITY. 
SPITE. 
INFLEXIBILITY. 
VOLU PTUOUSNE3S, 
SENSUALITY. 











an efticient Stat, is a first-class Illustrated Gardening 
Publication, published every Tuesday Morning, in time | 
fur the day mails. Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for fuur stamp A new volume was com- 
menced on January 3, 1865 Journal of Horticulture” 
Orttice, 171 Fieet street, k.C. To be had of ali booksellers 
and jat he railway stalls. | 








London: W. TwrEoprr, 337 Strand. 
W 
e 


HEATH'S 

HAND BOOKS in the several branches of 
Standard Literature—English History, Biography, Divi- 
nity, and books of reference. Greek and Latin ¢ lassics 
franslations, and Mathematical Works. Send samp 
for postage.—197 New Oxford street, London. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


rint of the First Edition, the 
a “Famous Folio” of 1623. 


Now Ready, the completed Volume of 


MR. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMEDIES 


? 
HISTORIES, and 
TRAGEDIES, 
Published according to the True Original 
Copies. 

London: Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. 
Blount, 1623; and Reprinted for L. Booth, 
307 Regent street, W., 1864. 

This Reprint comprises three sizes :— 

The Small Paper, to range with a demy 8vo. 
volume, cloth boards, antique pattern, 1 vol., 
31s. 6d. 

The Large Paper, 1 vol. crown 4to., half 
vellum, £2 12s. 6d. 

The Folio (of which only 100 have been 
printed), 1 vol. half-bound, Roxburghe style, 
£5 5s. 

The chief object in the reproduction of this, for all cri- 
tical purposes the most important edition of Shakespeare 
extant, has been, not mere resemb!ance, but that it 
should prove so rarely and exactly wrought—page for 
page, line for line, word for word, letter for letter, orna- 
mentation for ornamentation—as to be, excepting a more 
convenient size, ‘‘one and the self-same thing " with its 
prototype. That the attempt bas heen snecessful, the 
testimony Of the most important journals of the time 
has satisfactorily proved. 

The Small Paper has been issued in Parts, of 
which the Third and concluding Part, contain- 
ing the TRAGEDIES, is now ready, in an ap- 
propriate binding, 10s. 6d. 

Parts I. and II. contain respectively the 
COMEDIES and HISTORIES. Each 10s. 6d. 








Extracts From VARIOUS Reviews WHICH HAVE 
APPEARED IN THE Pubiic Press. 

“The only deviation from the original which has been 
deemed legitimate is in size. The folio is an incon- 
venient size for most readersand for most book-shelves. 
It was thought that, if the form of type were identical 
with the original, none but a pedant would object that 
the size was smaller. By the use of a smaller type and 
aless page a volume is produced which is suitable for 
the hand, and ranges with the ehief library editions of 
our great dramatist’s works. As yet only one-third of 
the projected work is produced, the Comedies, but these 
give great promise of what is to come, and in paper, 
print, binding, and price, do nota little credit to the 
enterprise aud taste of the publisher.”—7Z. mes, December 


, 1862. 
“Mr. Booth offers us this great benefit, and will not 
fail to meet his reward. What he has done is, for the 
eral readers of the poet, worth more than all the 
criticism, and illustration, and commentary which the 
two anda half centuries since Shakespeare died have 
produced.”—Press, January 18, 1862. 

“This ‘cheerful semblance’ of the first folio ought to 
be in the library of every lover of Shakespeare upon 
whose shelves a copy of the goodly volume issued by 
Isaac Iaggard and Edward Blount in 1623 is not to be 
found.”—Notes and Queries, January 1%, 1862. 

“The reprint is executed in a style which surpasses 
the expectation to which its announcement gave rise.” — 
Morning Post, January 18, 1862. 

“Without desiring to underrate the labours which 
modern editors of Shakespeare have brought to bear on 
his plays, or to deny the services these gentlemeu have 
rendered in wearing away many obscurities and in re- 
solving many doubtful readings, it may with justice be 
said that the most commendable act performed of late 

rs in Shakespeareology is that which places in the 
ands of the publica simple reproduction of the Fol® 
of 1623. That rare edition bas always been the foun- 
tain-head of authority, though somewhat choked by 
weeds of error. In plucking these away, emendators 
have too often ‘plucked out brain and all,’ their im- 
provements frequently serving to destroy the most 
Shakespearian of Shakespeare's fancies."—Daily Tele 
graph, January 20, 1862. 

“With regard to the Il'teral accuracy, which is the 
great desideratum, we believe every reliace may be 
— upon it, aud are assured that the greatest pains 

ave been taken to secure its perfect tidelity.”—C. itic, 
January 25, 1862. 

‘Even regarding the Folio of 1623 as a mere literary 
curiosity, it will be no slight boon to find the plays of 
our great poet reproduced in the very text in which they 
Were first given to his countrymen, but at such a cost 
that almost every student may place upon his shelf a 
— which heretofore none but the very wealthy could 

ave hoped to acquire."—Daily News, February 8, 1862. 

“Mr. Booth’s Reprint is as remarkable for beauty 
and accuracy as it is for cheapness. Indeed we know 
of no book of late times which can be compared with it 
tm combination of all these excellences. In our grati- 
tude to Mr. Booth we will not quarrel with his departure 
from the form of the old folio and its more legible type.” 
Spectator, February 8, 1852 

“Mr. Booth requires no better justification for repro- 
ducing his Reprint of the Folio in newly-cut type than 
is given by the appearance of certain passages—nay, 
—— this photolithographed reproduction. Bad as 

saac Iaggard and Edward Biount’s types were, they 
were not so bad as the frequent blurriness and missing 
of dots and strokes on this reproduction make them.’’— 
Reader, October 22, 1804, 

“A Reprint of the First Folio, not free from inac- 
euracies, was published in 1807. A Second R»priut is 
now in course of publication by Mr. L. Booth. he first 
Part, containing the Comedies, has alieady appeared. 
Itis, probably the most correct reprint ever issued." — 
The Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare, Vol. L, Preface, 
Pp. XxVi. os 


London: L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 





Ir is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the PALL MALL GAZETTE without 
seeming to boast, or to decry the efforts of others, But we are unwilling to lose the advantage 
of a few words of explanation, and we therefore trust the candour of the Reader for a just 
interpretation of our meaning. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE will contain all the news proper to an Evening Journal, 
but, addressed as it will be to educated men and women, the space of the Paper will not be 
occupied by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words which adds nothing to the interest of 
newspaper records while it destroys their significance. Literary considerations alone would 
determine us to have our News Reports written in plain English, but beyond these there is the 
fact that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity are lost in 
the turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 


Events made known by the Morning Papers may be discussed in the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE of the same day, but they will not be reported anew. Trustworthy advices from 
the Money Market will be included in the News of the Day. 


The rest of the Paper (by far the greater part) will be made up of original articles, upon tho 
many things which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse the leisure of man- 
kind. Public Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and all the influences which strengthen or dissipate 
Society will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are equally unquestionable, 
and who are accustomed to regard the public expression of opinion as a serious thing. This is 
the chief aim of the PALL MALL GAZETTE,—to bring into Daily Journalism that full 
measure of thought and culture which is now found only in a few Reviews. 


At the same time, we by no means intend to make the Paper pedantic or solemn. Humour 
is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the design, which will lose none of the 
advantages of occasional trifling. If a thing can be said better in verse than in prose, it will be 
said in verse. Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be readily admitted 
into its columns; and since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, good jokes will be 
welcome too. 


It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of effort 
than of promise, But the proclamation is not made before a large number of able writers have 
accepted the idea and pledged themselves to the effort. 


Office of the Pall Mall Gazette, 14 Salishury Street, Strand, W.C. 


SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











MUDIE’S 


All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION, HALF A GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading Rooms, and Literary Institu- 
tions, supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
New Oxford Street, London, January 1865. 











-MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, 
intending Emigrants, and others are invited to apply for the JANUAKY LIST of 
Books withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY for Sale. 

This List contains more than One Thousand Recent Books, at the lowest current 
prices. 

New Oxford Street, London, January, 1865. 











On Monday will be published. 


TON Y BUTLER. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Originally published in Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 
By HERMAN GRIMM. , 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Is Now Ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., with Photographic Portrait, price 24s. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 








By PIERCE EGAN, Author of “ The Poor Girl,” &c. 
W. S. JOHNSON and CO., 352 Strand. 
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NEW WORKS. 


eae 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXLVII., January, 1865. 8vo., price 
[On iter 7 next. 


. Sir F. PALGRAVE’S HISTORY of NORMANDY 
and ENGLAND. 
of the BIBLE 


DICTIONARIES 
KITTO). 

. LIFE of Sir WILLTAM NAPIER, 

. CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 

. Lord DERBY'’S TRANSLATION of the ILIAD. 

ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION of the 
CROWN. 

The BRITISH-AMERICAN FEDERATION. 

8 GAIRDNER'S MI: a of HENRY VIL 

9. SEVEN PER CEN 

10, The LAST AMI RIC AN CAMPAIGN 


The GEOLOGICAL MAGA- 


ZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology. Edited by T. 
Rupert Jones, F.G.S., assisted by HENRY WoopWARD, 
F.G.8., F.Z.S., 8vo. price Is. 
Principal Contents of No. VIL, January. 
On some Points of Geology as seen To-day. 
Editor. 
On a New Reptile from the Coal. By Prof. Owen, F.R.S., 


&e. 
On the Brick Farth of the Nar. By C. B. Rose, F'.G.S. 
On the Existence of Pre-Cambrian Life Eras. By G. bk. 
Roberts, F.G.S. 
On Valley Deposits: a Review of Mr, Prestwich’s Book. 
On Lake Habitations: a Review. 


— 


(SMITIT and 


i] 


Pa os 


“ 






By the 


3. 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their 
Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Wood Engravings from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. By Cuar.es C. Perkins. 2 vols. imperial 
Syo. 63s. 


é, 

LAST WINTER in ROME. By 
Crartes R. Wein. With Portrait of Stella (a Roman 
Model) and Engravings on Wood, Post 8vo. Ids, 

5. 


The RISE and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W, 
E. H. Lucky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. [On the 20th inst, 


6, 

ELIHU JAN’S STORY;; or, the 
Private Life of an Eastern Queen. By Witiram 
Knionron, Author of “* The Private Lite of an Eastern 
King.” Post 8vo. (On Friday next. 





7. 
on RELIGION and 
By Various Writers. Edited by H. 
[On Friday next. 


ESSAYS 
LITERATURE. 
E. MAnnino, D.D. 


8. 

The SECRET of HEGEL, being 
the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and 
Matter. By JAmus Hurcnison STIRLING. 2 Vols. 8yo. 
288, ‘ 


The HIDDEN WISDOM of 
CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE;; or, History 
of the Apocrypha. By Ernesr pe Bunsen. 2 vols. 
Syo. 28s. 

10, 


VILLAGE LIFE in SWITZER- 


LAND. By Sorn1a D. De_marv. Post 8vo, 93. 6d, 
11. 


OUTLINE SKETCHES of the 
HIGH ALPS of DAUPHINE. By T. G. Boxney, 
M.A., F.G.S. With 13 Plates and Coloured Route 
Map. Post 4to. 16s, 


12. 
HOW WE SPENT theSUMMER; 


or, a “ Voyage en Zigzag” in Switzerland and Tyrol 
with some Members of the Alpine Club. From the 
Sketch Book of one of the Party. Oblong 4to., with 
about 300 Illustrations. 10s. ¢d. 


13. 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of 
the OLD WORLD. By “H. A. L.” (the Old Shekarry). 
Third Edition. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 

(Nearly ready. 


14. 
’ 7 ° 
JACOB’S FLIGHT; or, a Pil- 
grimage to Haran, and thence in the Patriarcl’s Foot - 
steps into the Promised Land. By Mrs. Bexe. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Bexe. Map and 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 
15, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS 


UNDER the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Merrvate, B.D. 
New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition, with Maps, in 8 
Monthly Volumes, crown 8yo., price 6s. each 

[ Vol. I. on the 31st inst. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
UNCLE SILAS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Author 


of ** Wylder’s Hand,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





From THE Spectator. 


“* Uncle Silas’ isa powerful book. The vivid colours in which Unele Silas is drawn, Lis ‘ sweet, g 
sufferable voice,’ the bloodless face of marble, with its long silver hair, and wild, opium-eat ing g eyes, the elegant, 
artificial style of his conversation, the white glare of the smile that made you feel ‘ half-insane, “are Vivid elements 
in a picture not easy to forget. It takes a real hold of the ima gination, The tule is unquestionably a powerful aug 
exciting one, and we shall see ‘Uncle Silas’ formany a day.” 


BELFOREST. By the Author of HOW to MANAGE IT. ByI 1 
“ Meadowleigh” and * The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” | Pxicnarp. In3 vols. post Syo. 
In 2 vols. “One of the best novels of the day, written by ong 


| who has evidently played no mean part in the great 
DOROTHY FIREBRACHE, 


the drama of the Indian mutiny. All the wild story of thig 

‘A ~ « ht f Birmingham. By th strange romance is told in language that stirs the blood, 
rmourer’s Daughter o irminugham. e | 

Author of “ Whitefciars,” &c. In 3 vols. 


} an 1d with a vigour which proves the writer to be no 
LOVE’S CONFLICT. 


| common noveiist.”"—John Bull, 
(Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N.) 


By Florence Marryat 
“¥Te jests at scars who never felt a wound,.”—ZRomeo and Juliet. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


entle, in- 











Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. By Tom 
TAYLOR. ‘Translated from the ‘* Barsaz-Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart de la Ville. 
marqué. With some of the Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. ‘TOM TAYLOR. 
With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E, 
Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 


“ We have not, indeed, for an age had such a volume 
of ancient ballads, such echoes from the archaic world 
which underlies our very selves, such Odd sanguinary 
aspirations, such plaintive superstitious moans from the 
depths of our Common savage human nature... , The 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


book abounds in illustrations, some of them of a very 
superior excellence... . 4 A very choice production, 
which there is little occasion to recommend further to 
all scholars and lovers of poetry and art."—Times, 








SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
Crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical, 


GENEALOGICAL, and HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the STATES and 
SOVEREIGNS of the CIVILIZED WORLD for the YEAR 1865. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN. 

“Times.” “EXaMINER.” 


“ After a year’s use of the previous issue of this book 
-we have begun to wonder how men ever did without it 
‘The issue for 1866 is full of new work and has pretixed to it 
some comparative tables that will suggest here and there 
uew thoughts, born of a clearer knowledge to the best 
informed politicisns,” 


“The great merit of the ‘* Year-Book’ is that its 
matter is so clearly and systematically arranged, the 
statistics of any one state or nation may be easily referred 
to, or those of two or more may be compared with each 
other without difficulty. It fully merits the support it 
claims from all Who have an active interest iu politics or 


commerce.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 








This day, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
TESTAMENT, 


Considered in Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford,'1864, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By THOMAS DEHANY BERNARD. M.A., of Exeter College, Rector of Walcot. 
MACMILLAN and CO., “London and Cambridge. 


NEW 











Fourth Thousand. 
LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION OF 
ILIAD OF HOMER 
May now be obtained at all Libraries and Booksellers in ‘Town or Country. 


. JOUN voila 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Vol. I. will be ready on January 20, price 11s., with Twenty Llustrations 
by Marcus Stone, 


THROUGH MACEDONIA TO THE ALBANIAN 
LAKES. 


By MARY ADELAIDE WALKER. 
Twelve Beautiful Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE 


Albemarle Street. 








With 203. 











Loxpon: Printed by Joun Caupsent, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, inthe County of Middlesex, at No. 18 E enone Street, Strand, 


and Published by him at the'SPecrator” Office, No. 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, aforesaid, 
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